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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five doilars 
a year, postage free, Remit vy check, draft or postai 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
ersrisk, Singie copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering « 
change of address botn the old and the new address 
mtust be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to receivea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head u/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P, O. as 2d Class Matter, 





Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

V class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atianta, Kimbail House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 8. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, >mith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Gaiveston, N.S. Sabelil. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway, 
Knoxvilie, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

MobiJe, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T. %. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo, 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadeiphia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsberg, R. 5. Davis & Co.,96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St, 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K, F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace He el, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. . Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

Ai definite order to a newsdealer, or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


MISS HELEN MERRITT 
Has returned to town. Shopping by mail. Com- 
— ot all kinds executed promptly and season- 
ably. 
123 FirTH AvENUE, NEw YorK. 


FURS 





SEAL GARMENTS and other fancy furs made to 
order. Remodeling old garments in fashionable 
sacques or capes a specialty. 

Mrs. BARKER, 
116 West 39th St., New York City. 
Late with C. G. Gunther's Sons, Fifth Avenue. 


436... . R.VOLKEL . . Sixth Ave. 
PRACTICAL FURRIER, 


Fine furs at prices to suit the times. Also all kinds 
of fur garments made over in the latest style. 
Between 26th and 27th Streets. 





ROBES ET MANTEAUX 





SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


M. CLOSE 
GOWNS 
156 Madison Avenue 


ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 





HATS, ETC. 





EDWARDS 
IMPORTER OF HATS, BONNETS, CAPES AND MUFFS 
8 West 28th Street 


Miss Gertrude Clapp has writ- 
ten Vogue that at an early date 
she will resume her Whist In- 
struction articles. These papers 
were most valuable and interest- 
ing to the large number of women 


engaged in the study of whist. A 


hand will be published next week. 





Communications for publication 
in Vogue Thursday shoula reach 
Vogue Monday morning. 








MARRIED 


Borrowe-Corbin.—7 Nov., in Christ 


Church, West Islip, L. I., by the Rev. 
Charles R. Treat, Miss Anna Wheeler Cor- 
bin, daughter of the late Austin Corbin, to 
Mr. Hallett Alsop Borrowe. 


DIED 


Burnham.—s Nov., Edwin T Burnham, 
at 48 W. roth St. 

Davis.—z2 Nov., Eliza A. Davis, widow 
of the late Leopold Davis, at East Rockaway. 

Edwards.—z Nov., at 58 E. roth St., 
Mary G. Edwards, widow of the late A. H, P. 
Edwards, and daughter of the late Nathaniel 
L. Griswold. 

Inman.—5 Nov., at 874 5th Ave., John 
Hamilton Inman. 

Manice.—3 Nov., at Queens, L. I., De 
Forest Manice, son of Mr. William De Forest 
Manice. 

Parish.—5 Nov., at 13 W roth St., 
Maria Brinckerhoff Parish, wife of Mr. 
Henry Parish. 

Pell.—3 Nov., at Westfield, N. J., Wil- 
liam J. Pell. 

Tompkins.—5 Nov., at 5 E. 54th St., 
Minthorne Tompkins, son of the late Min- 
thorne Tompkins, Jr. 

Vanderbilt.—6 Nov., at Scarborough- 
on-Hudson, Maria Louise Vanderbilt, wife 
of the late William H. Vanderbilt, and 
daughter of the late Rev. Samuel Kissam. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Barbour-Southgate.—Miss Elsie Bar- 
bour, daughter of the Rev. Henry M. Bar- 
bour, to M. Hutchinson Southgate, son of 
the late Bishop Southgate. 

Dunn-Richmond.—Miss May Morrill 
Dunn, daughter of the late Major William 
McKee Dunn, U. S. A., of Washington, to 
Mr. Stacy Richmond. 

Gelston-Travis.—Miss Lillian E. Gel- 
ston, daughter of Mr. T. Henry Gelston, of 
New York, to Mr. John C, Travis. 

De Haine-Crawford.—Miss Hortense 
De Haine, daughter of Mr. John De Haine, 
and granddaughter of the late Thomas Faye, 
to Dr. William H. Crawford. 

Lee-Janney.— Mrs. Robert H. Lee, 
daughter of the late Charlemagne Tower, to 
Mr. Robert M. Janney. 

Otis-Scott.— Miss Florence K. Otis, 
daughter of Mr. J. J. Otis, of East Orange, 
N. Y., to Mr. Graham Scott. 

Wall-Robinson.—Miss Madeline Wall, 
daughter of Mr. Frank T. Wall, of New 
Brighton, S. I., to Mr. Beverly William 
Robinson, son of Mr. Robert Emmet Robin- 
son. , 

Watson-Watson.— Miss Eliza G. Wat- 
son, of New York, to Mr. G. W. Wesley 
Watson. 


DEBUTANTES 


Hunnewell.—Miss Hunnewell, daughter 
of Mr. Arthur Hunnewell, will be introduced 
in Boston this winter, and also in New York 


when she visits her sister, Mrs. Herbert Har- 
riman. 

Miller.—Miss Dorothea Miller, daughter 
of Mr. J. W. Miller, will be introduced this 
winter. 

Sartoris.—Miss Vivian Sartoris, daughter 
of Mrs. Nellie Grant Sartoris, will be intro- 
duced this winter in Washington. 


WEDDINGS 


Borrowe-Corbin.—Mr. Hallett Alsop 
Borrowe, son of the late Samuel Borrowe, and 
Miss Anna Corbin, daughter of the late Austin 
Corbin, were married in Christ Church, West 
Is'ip, L. I., on7 Nov. The Rev. T. N. 
Phelps and the Rev. Charles R. Treat, offici- 
ating. Best man, Mr. Beekman Kip Bor- 
rowe. Present were Mrs. Austin Corbin, 
Mrs. Samuel Borrowe, Miss Borrowe, Mr. and 
Mrs. George C Palmer, Miss Boudinot, Mr. 
and Mrs. Boudinot Colt, Mr. Stockton Colt, 
Miss Ethel Colt, Mr Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mr. 
James Harriman, and Mr. Rawlins L. Cot- 
tenet. 

Bremer-Burrage.—Mr. S. Parker Bre- 
mer and Miss Mable Ruth Burrage, daughter 
of Mr. Clarence Burrage, were married in St. 
John’s Church, Boston, on Wed., 4 Nov., 
the Rev. N. S. Shearman officiating. Maid 
of honor, Miss Sarah Bremer; best man, 
Mr. John Lewis Bremer; ushers, Mr. Harold 
Vose Burrage, Mr. Clifton Long Bremer, Mr. 
Roland Burrage Dixon, Mr. Rhodes Greene 
Lockwood, Mr. Norman Frost Greely, Mr. 
George Barrett Burrage. Present were Miss 
Alice Farnsworth, Dr. and Mrs, Lewis Dixon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Bremer, Mr. and 
Mrs. James F. Hunnewell, Mr. William D 
Judson, Mrs. John L. Bremer, Mr. George 
T. Dewey, Miss Eleonor Fales. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Amerman-Barnes.—Mr, John Amer- 
man and Miss Edith Mary Barnes, daughter 
of Mr. Moses Drake Barnes, will be married 
at the home of the bride’s parents, 58 W. 
84th St., on Thu,, 12 Nov. 

Fish-Nelson.—Mr. Hamilton Willis 
Fish, a nephew of Mr. Hamilton Fish, and 
Miss Helen Eliza Nelson, daughter of Mrs. 
Charles Nelson, will be married at the home 
of the bride’s parents on 10 Nov, 

Stevens-Dixon.—Mr. Eben Stevens, 
son of Mr. Alexander Stevens, and Miss 
Daisy Dixon, daughter of Mr. P. Dixon, 
will be married in St. Thomas’s Church on 
Wed., 2 Dec. 

Taylor-Hard.—Mr. William R. K. 
Taylor and Miss Sarah A. Hard, daughter of 
Mr. Anson W. Hard, will be married in St. 
Bartholomew's Church, Wed., 2 Dec. 

Travis-Gelston.—Mr. John Coleridge 
Travis and Miss Lillian Emmans Gelston, 
daughter of Mr. Henry Gelston, will be mar- 
ried at the residence of her parents, 640 Mad. 
Ave., Wed., 2 Dec. 


DANCES 


Mrs. Algernon Sidney Sullivan has sent 
out notices announcing that the annual Char- 
ity Ball in aid of the Nursery and Child’s 
Hospital will take place on 2 Feb., in the 
Metrepolitan Opera House. 


INTIMATIONS 


Argudin.—The Marquis and Marquise 
de Casa Aguidin will return to Spain about 1 

an. 

Barton.—Mrs. J. Douglas Barton, of 
Fair Oaks, Va., will entertain a large house 
party during the Thanksgiving holidays. Mr. 
Egar Morgan and Mr. Morrison Lee, of New 
York, will be among the guests. 

Brandreth.—Gen. and Mrs. Ralph 
Brandreth have taken apartments at the 
Normandie for the winter. 

Barclay.—Mr. and Mrs. Sackett Mur- 
ray Barclay gave a tea at their Cazenovia 
villa on the anniversary of their silver wed- 
ding, 2 Nov. 

Barbey.— Mr. and Mrs. Henri T. Barbey 
will spend the winter at their town house, 
No. 17 W. 38th St. 

Bailey.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Muhlenberg 
Bailey are at their town house, No. 77 Mad. 
Ave. for the winter, 
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Clagett.—Mrs. William H. Clagett and 
the Misses Clagett will spend the winter at 
the Cambridge. 

Craven.—The Earl and Countess of 
Craven will spend the winter in New York 
as the guests of Mrs. Bradley Martin, the 
mother of the Countess. 

Dino.—The Duchess de Dino is with her 
daughter, Mrs. Allen, in London. 

Elliot.—Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Elliot are 
stopping at the Waldorf, during Horse Show 
week. 

Fabbri.—Mr. and Mrs. Ernesto G. 
Fabbri sailed on the Teutonic for a long stay 
in Europe. 

Haven.—NMr. and Mrs. George Griswold 
Haven will open their town house, No. 24 
E. 39th St., this week. 

Jay.—Miss Julia Jay, daughter of Col. 
William Jay, who is to be one of this winter’s 
débutantes, is ill with typhoid fever. 

Jackson.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Carroll 
Jackson have returned from Bar Harbor to 
their town house. 

Kernochan.—Mr. and Mrs. James P. 
Kernochan will take a house in London for 
next season. 

Low.—Mr. and Mrs. Joseph T. Low are 
in their town house, No. 18 E. 4oth St. 

Lowery.—Mrs. Lowery will open her 
tea-room, at No. 291 Fifth Ave., on 12 
Nov. Besides the tea and accessories, Mrs. 
Lowery will have the agency for Mrs. Edward 
Leavitt’s violets. The butter and cream used 
in the tea-room will come from the farm of 
Miss Florence Learned, a sister of Mrs. Frank 
Kernochan. 

Norrie.—Mr. and Mrs. Lanfear Norrie 
are at their town house, 17 E. 41st St., for 
the winter. 

Outerbridge.—Mr. and Mrs. Adolph 
Outerbridge will spend the winter in New 
York. 

Patten.—The Misses Patten, of Mass. 
Ave., Washington, are in New York for the 
Horse Show. 

Preston.—The Misses Preston, who are 
well known in Washington society, where 
their father, the iate Stephen Preston, was 
for many years Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, 
have started a dancing class for children, 
which will meet at Sherry’s on Sat. morn- 
ings. Patronesses: Mrs. August Belmont, 
Mrs. George R. Blanchard, Mrs. G. W. 
Bliss, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mrs. George B. 
De Forest, Mrs. Theodore A. Havermeyer, 
Mrs. Luther Kountze, Mrs. Levi P. Morton, 
Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. Orme Wilson, Mrs. 
J. Hood Wright. 

Thomson.—Mr. and Mrs. David Thom- 
son are at the Hanover for the Winter. 

Warriner.—Mr. and Mrs. Gerard War- 
riner are entertaining at their English home, 
at Eastbourne, Mrs. and Miss Godkin and 
Mrs. Dillon Oliver, of New York. 

Whitney.—Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Whit- 
ney gave a dinner on Election day, after 
which there was an informal dance, and the 
election returns were received by special wire. 
Those present were Mr. and Mrs. Belmont, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hone, Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bird, Mr. and Mrs. Ripley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer and Mr. and Mrs. 
Kernochan. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Etruria.—Sailing Sat., 32 Oct.: Mr. H. 
Collins, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Emmott, Mr. 
Charles Garrett, Mr. T. A. Hunter, Mr. 
James G. Loomis, Mrs. Annie Campbell 
Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Whiting, 
Miss Helen Whiting, Miss Beatrice Whit- 
ing. 

Havel.—Sailing Tue., 3 Nov.: Mr. and 
Mrs. Poultney Bigelow. 

Teutonic.—Sailing Wed., 4 Nov.: Mr. 
Gordon Abbott, Mrs. Abbott, Lord Aylmer, 
Mr. McIver Campbell, Mr. Thomas B. H. 
Cochrane, Lady Adela Cochrane, Mr. Rob- 
ert Cox, M.P., Mrs. John G. Cushing, 
Miss Alice Cushing, Lord Dunleath, Lady 
Dunleath, Mr. and Mrs, Ernesto G. Fabbri, 
Mrs. Gurney, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Kobbe, 
Mr. Frank A. Otis, Mr. H. M. Thorne 
Payne. 

St. Louis.—Sailing 4 Nov.: Mr. and 
Mrs. H. A. Alexander, Miss Eleanor Alex- 
ander, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Burnham, Miss 
Burnham, Rev. James Campbell, Mr. H. 
W. Foster, M.P., Hon. Leicester Holme, 





Hon. James D. Reid, Mr. Lewis Ruther- 
ford. 

Augusta-Victoria.—Sailing Thu., 5 
Nov., Mr. and Mrs. Brocks Adams, Mr. F. 
T, Converse, Mrs. Converse, Mr. Lafayette 
de Friese, Mrs, de Friese, Col. Charles H. 
Gibson, Mr. John H. Hawley, Mrs. Haw- 
ley, Mr. Henry W. Payne. 

Campania.—Sailing Sat., 7 Nov., Mr. 
J. T. Allen, Mr. Harold Brown, Mrs. 
Brown, Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mrs. Barrie, Mr. 
T. M. Burnside, Mrs. Burnside, Mr. W. M. 
Camac, Mrs. Camac, Dr. C. M. B. Camac, 
Baroness Halkett, Mr. A. M. Kittredge, 
Mrs. Kittredge, Mr. John T. Lord, Mr. 
Francis L. Ogaen, Major Russell Sturgis, 
Mrs. Sturgis and children, Mr. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Mrs. Stokes and children, 
Mr. J. J. Williams. 

Fulda.—Arriving Thu, 29 Oct,, Mr. T. 
G. Averell, Mr. F. Marion Crawford, Mrs. 
F, P. Jones, Miss Jones, Mr. Albert Mat- 
thews, Mrs. John Muller and daughters, Mr. 
A. W. Fawkes, Mrs. Fawkes. 

St. Louis.—Arriving, Sat., 31 Oct.: 
Mr. William H. Barnes, Mrs. Barnes, Miss 
Anne Barnes, Mr. E. Hamilton Bell, Mrs. 
Bell, Dr. C. L. Banks, the Misses Banks, 
Mrs. Wm. H. Caldwell, Mrs. Caldwell, Mr. 
J. F. A. Clark, Mrs. Clark, Mr. Charles 
Carstairs and family, Mr. H. L. Dodge, Mrs. 
Dodge, Mrs. T. Webster Fox, Capt. C. W. 
Fenwick, Mrs. Fenwick, Miss Katherine De 
Forest, Hon. Thomas B. Ferguson, Mrs. T. 
E. Garrison, Miss Garrison, Mr. Howard 
Gould, Mr, Lloyd Griscom, Mr. John M. 
Harper, Mrs. Harriman, Mr. Leon Marié, 
Mrs. Marié, Mr. Henry Villard. 


CLUBS 


The St. Nicholas Club opened its rink on 
Sat.,7 Nov. The rink will be open every 
week day from 10 to 12.30 A. M., 2.30 until 
6 P.m., 8.30 to10 Pp. mM. Sunday the mem- 
bers have exclusive use of the rink. 


MUSICALES 


Mrs, James N. Gerard will give several 
musicals this winter at her house, 17 Gram- 
mercy Park 

A series of musicals have been arranged to 
take place at the Waldorf on Tue. afternoons, 
beginning 24 Nov. The leading artists of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company will ap- 
pear. The subscribers are Mrs. Astor, Miss 
Breese, Mrs. Bruce Brown, Mrs. Lewis S 
Chanler, Miss Edith Cushing, Miss Helen 
Draper, Judge C. P. Daly, Mrs. George J. 
Gould, Mrs. Bolton Hall, Mrs. Heckscher, 
Mrs, R. Hoe, Mrs. J. W. Minturn, the 
Misses Newbold, Mr. W. B. Parsons, Mr. 
F. Roosevelt, Mr. W. Stow, Mrs. M. D. 
Van Boren, Mrs. J. R. Walker, Mrs. G. E. 
Waring, Jr., and Mrs, John C. Wilmerding, 


GOLF 


A mixed foursome golf tournament was 
held at the Westbrook Golf Club on 30 Oct. 
The first prize was won by Miss Edith Par- 
sons and Mr. George C, Armstrong with a 
net score of 97 handicap of 16. Second by 
Miss Clara Moss and Mr, L. E. Larocque. 
Net 106, hdcp. 14. 

A mixed foursome handicap tournament 
was held on Election day at the Morris 
County Golf Club. It was won from scratch 
by Mr. and Mrs. Shippen in 96. 

At the Madison Golf Club, on 3 Nov., 
the women’s handicap, 12-hole match, was 
won by Mrs. Scarborough, who played from 
scratch and made 96. Mrs. W. H. Wilson 
was second. 

In the golf tournament held last week at 
the Richmond County Country Club’s links 
for the women’s championship of Staten 
Island, the first prize, a silver topped powder 
box, was won by Miss Adeline Robinson, 
who made the 18 holes in 132. Miss Alice 
Stone was second, Miss Park third, and Miss 
Bonner fourth. 


8. M. Healy, 


(LATE WITH E. B. HALSEY.) 








LONDON HATS Importer PARIS BONNETS 


407 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Bet. 36th and 37th Streets, NEW YORK. 





SMITH & DILLON, 


R obes et Manteaux. 


Debutantes’ and Bridesmaids’ Gowns, 
Wedding Trousseaux, 
Ball Gowns. 
7 WEST 45th STREET, 


IMPORTERS. 


SPECIALITES : 


NEW YORK. 








56 WEST TWENTY-SIXTH STREET. 


Reception, Dinner and Evening Gowns. 


161 


Dinner, Reception and Evening Gowns. 


MLLE. ZAuN, 


IMPORTER, 





Street and Calling Costumes. 


Coats and Wraps. 


ROLLEN, 


IMPORTER, 


WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET. 





Tailor and Calling Gowns. 
Coats, Wraps, Hats and Bonnets. 
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Protects the edge of a skirt as long as the skirt holds together. 
tection in its every thread; an added elegance to the skirt which carries it. 
“ braid” skirt bindings, all of which you know to be positively useless after a few days’ wear. 


FEDER’S BRUSH SKIRT PROTECTOR is Perfect. You will say so when you see it. You 
will prove so by wearing it. It cleans easily. A shake and the dust is off. A rub and it’s clean. 


It’s easy to put on, and wears everlastingly. 


To wear your Last Year’s 
Skirt this Season ? 





It’s out of style, out of appearance, lacks freshness, worse of wear, ragged edge. 


AT ALL DRY GOODS STORES OR WRITE 


FEDER’S BRUSH SKIRT PROTECTOR 


You can never thump the wear out of it. There is pro- 
There are “velvet,” “cord,” “rubber,” and 


A brush and it’s new. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
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il. M. JENKINS, 


297 Fifth Ave., 3ist St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 


BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL BREECHES 
MAKER IN THIS COUNTRY. 


G REAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages, 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Ee Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
StTeuBEN Co., New Yorx, 





Forsale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 


The KNOX Hat 


Fall Styles Now Ready. 


THE MOST PERFECT PRODUCT OF 
AMERICAN LABOR. 


Mail Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 








Now used in many of the best | 


4) 
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YOUMANS 


HORSE SHOW HATS 


FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


_ LADIES’ ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 


1107 and 1109 Broadway, Madison 
Square, West 
158 Broadway, near Liberty Street, 
New York 


Authorized Agents in Principal Cities 


Write for Booglet of Styles 














BUFFALO LITHIAWATER ” 


DYSPEPSIA. 
| DR. WM. H. DOUGHTY, Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Medical College of Georgia: 


aenceieeiirnest BUFFALO LITHIA WATER insicestion soctechvon: 


Catarrh of the Mucous Membrane, with excess of acid; also in the secondary or symptomatic dyspepsia of 
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“ Ay for what you get,’’ while unquestionably sound 
P doctrine does not, as a principle of conduct, com- 
mend itself to enthusiastic adoption by mankind. 
There are few things which come harder for the average 
man than to render strict justice to his brother man. It is 
this inherent desire to shirk giving an equivalent for value 
received which made the Bryanized theory of debt-paying 
so popular for a time; and it is this same instinct which in- 
duces women to fight their way to bargain counters in order 
to save a cent on a pound of coffee. Something for little 
or nothing is humanity’s eager cry. 


Nowhere does this greedy desire show itself in a more 
unlovely light than in the peripatetic church attendant, who 
regards a church service primarily as a species of show, 
and incidentally, perhaps, as worship. An _ eloquent 
preacher draws him to a Unitarian church, and the follow- 
ing Sunday finds him enjoying the musical portion of the 
imposing Roman Catholic ritual. He attends not church 
but lectures and concerts. At all other public places where 
he expects entertainment he is forced to pay; but at church, 
where he is, as it were, put upon honor in the matter, he 
doles out a dime, or if he has paid a trifle for his seat he re- 
frains from giving anything at all. At the morning service 
of a certain well-known church in the metropolis it is esti- 
mated that seventy-five per cent are strangers to the creed 
as well as to the congregation. 


And in other popular churches the alien attendance is 
- a heavy percentage of the whole. These strangers, many 
of whom could properly be classified as ‘¢ church rounders,”” 
appear to have no sense of obligation whatsoever. They 
share the beautiful edifice, the elaborate and expensive ser- 
vice, and the high salaried divine with those who have paid 
for these delightful aids to worship; but the visitors seem 
to regard their réle as that of recipients merely. 


That they are tenacious of this point was revealed by 
the controversy which followed the effort of a certain sexton 
to curtail the privileges of visitors. The latter were vocif- 
erously indignant at the Lord’s house being turned into a 
‘«close corporation club,’’ as they expressed it, although 
their own invariable custom is to treat houses of worship as 
so many free shows, in which vocalism and rhetoric, not 
spirituality, are the drawing cards. 


It is a hopeless task to try and shame the ‘church 
rounder’ into a realization of his meanness—and this 
screed was penned with no such end in view. Its aim is to 
draw attention anew to the peculiarly contemptible quality 
of the injustice displayed by the church service ‘‘ sponge,” 
and to hold him and her (largely her) up to merited scorn. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Xception has been taken by a corre- 
EK spondent to the editorial statement in 
Vogue, of 29 October, that our ‘* pub- 
lic school system is crazy."" That character- 
ization was deliberately made. No one will 
question that the object of public school edu- 
cation is not culture for the individual boy, 
but its purpose is to prevent his becoming a 
menace to the well being of the state through 
ignorance. Is it conceivable that because the 
average boy—who leaves school at the age of 
thirteen years—is ignorant of French, Ger- 
man, music or drawing, that he will endanger 
the rights of his fellows? No sane person 
would maintain that any great national issue 
will ever be imperiled by the boy’s ignorance 
of foreign languages ; but the case is far dif- 
ferent with his lack of political economy 

knowledge. 

* 
* * 

Among the most vital acts of an American 
in his relation to the rest of the community is 
that of casting his vote; and yet there is no 
intelligent, deliberate effort made to properly 
train him for this most serious obligation. 
He follows what vagaries take his fancy, and 
so long as a sufficient number of him do not 
come to believe the same heresy and seek to 
make their belief in it operative at the polls, 
the voter is left for befogment to the mercy of 
the self-seeking politician. 


* 
* * 


Now that the campaign has been brought 
to a climax, there are still other lessons for 
him to learn.- The first of these will prob- 
ably be the tariff—a subject concerning which 
his knowledge is as limited as it was in regard 
to silver, before he was submerged in gold- 
standard tracts and acquired a little sanity by 
absorption. Will he set about studying the 
question of the tariff? Far from it. He will 
take his cue from his favorite daily paper. 

*" 

The recent presidential campaign was an 
object lesson in what it costs in time, in treas- 
ure, in public confidence, in lessened values to 
have the voters ignorant of the a, b, c of fi- 
nance. The much over-praised public school 
system turns out boys who have nota scin- 
talla of intelligence about anything pertaining 
to public affairs and who, moreover, neither 
read nor write the English language properly. 
If such results do not earn for a school system 
the epithet ‘‘crazy,’’ perhaps Vogue's pro- 
testing correspondent will suggest one that is 


more fit. 


* 
* * 


It is somewhat inconsistent for humane 
people to inveigh against the asphalt pavement, 
because of the suffering it entails on horses, 
while they continue to patronize the hansom. 
As between the effects of the pavement and 
those of the equipage in the matter of misery 
for the horse the palm would probably be 


given to the hansom. And yet so thought- 
less are people, even those who give evidence 
of kind heartedness, that they are demanding 
the horse-torturing hansom to such an extent 
that livery stable keepers who do not like to 
put their horses to such severe use are com- 
pelled, under threatened loss of trade, to pur- 
chase this class of vehicle. Between the ever- 
extending asphalt and the ever-increasing 
popularity of the ‘*two-wheeler,”’ the lines of 
life for the New York horse are hard, indeed. 
xx 

The sound money parade in New York was 
a surprise to many spectators in that the ex- 
pected dull monotony of derby hats and black 
coats was changed into picturesqueness by the 
use of similarly colored badges, flags, and 
chrysanthemums. ‘The paraders were, in fact, 
an object lesson in the value of uniformity of 
decoration ; and graduating classes, choral so- 
cieties and other organizations that make 
spectacles of themselves on occasions, could 
gather valuable hints in the line of 
color possibilities from the paraders. A 
chorus arranged by a stage manager from a 
color standpoint is one thing ; but an oratorio 
chorus, for instance, each individual of which 
arrays herself as she chooses, without regard 
to the color and cut of neighboring gowns, is 
a far different and a much less engaging sight. 
Even one note of color in common—a badge, 
a flag, a knot of ribbon—imparts an agreeably 
homogeneous touch to an assemblage of 
miscellaneously costumed performers—sing- 
ers, paraders, graduates, or who not. 





A GAME OF CHANCE 


BY NEITH BOYCE 
CHAPTER III 


[In the opening chapter Mrs. Ransom, a handsome mar- 
ried woman, having driven over to the railway station for 
her guest, Dick Creighton, fills up the time on the way to 
her home by expressing her dissatistaction at having to stay 
in America instead of enjoying herself in Europe, and out- 
lining her plans for mitigating herennui. She also felicitates 
herself on having secured her cousin, Beatrix, as a compan- 
ion forher children. Trix is musical, desirous of going in 
for a career, but glad to find temporary refuge with her 
cousin, where, in return for a home, she acts in the capacity 
of nurse, governess and companion. } 

T five o'clock a maid was sent upstairs 
with the message that Mrs. Ransom 
would be glad to see Miss Berrian and 

the children in the morning-room. This was 
Cecilia’s ‘¢den,*’ a small room opening upon 
a balcony enclosed with glass and filled with 
potted plants. Here she was found, ensconced 
in a low wicker chair, drinking tea with Mr. 
Creighton. 

‘© Ah, Beatrix, how are you? You're 
looking well—brown as a berry. And the 
babies, too—dear me, how they grow! Come 
here and kiss me, infants. Royal, you sin- 
ner, what do you mean by shooting up im this 
fashion, and making your poor mother out 
an old woman? I shall put you back into 
dresses this minute! Totty, you look as 
sweet as possible in that pink frock, but I see 
that you're getting freckled. Never mind, 
though, when mother was your age she had as 
many freckles as a turkey egg, and now see 
—she hasn’t one!’ 

She bent her vivacious face close to Totty’s, 
and kissed the child’s round cheeks again. 

‘Would you like some tea? Beatrix, just 
pour yourself a cup, will you, and give them 
each a very little one. You know Mr. 
Creighton, I think. Dick, where's the 
candy? Now see here ** she held the 
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pink satin box above her head, ‘‘ which of 
you loves me the most? Eh? come, speak 
out !”” 

«<I do,”” said the five-year-old Totty, her 
round, dark eyes fixed ecstatically on the box. 

‘“‘You do! And which do you love best, 
me or chocolate creams? And how about 
Royal?’ 

‘«Give Tot the candy,’’ said the boy, 
sheepishly. ‘‘ Candy's for girls, but I love 
you best." And suddenly he flung his arms 
about her neck. 

‘‘ Mercy, what a bear-hug! Go away, 
you're rumpling my dress. Totty, give your 
brother some chocolates—now go and drink 
your tea. Beatrix, give me another cup, will 
you?” 

** Two slices of lemon and two lumps of 
sugar, Miss Berrian,’’ drawled Creighton. 
«* And this makes the fourth cup.” 

‘¢ The third, upon my honor !—and I de- 
serve at least seven after the work I’ ve done this 
day. I’ve been all over the house, Bee, in- 
terviewing Pritchard about curtains and towels 
and things. And there are a lot of people 
coming down Wednesday. I think you'll 
have to go to town to-morrow, Dick, and de 
errands.”’ 

‘¢ But I don’t know anything about curtains 
or towels,”” objected Creighton, “ and besides, 
to-morrow’s Sunday.” 

**So it is—what a nuisance. Then you 
must go Monday. You can get me that new 
single-harness and another saddle—Theodore 
never has time for anything. And you can 
buy a rug forthe hall, too—you know you 
have a taste in rugs, Dick.”” 

*¢ Royal built a bon-fire in the middle of 
the other one,”’ observed Beatrix. 

She had a peculiar voice, so low and even 
that it might have been monotonous—if one 
could imagine this young person uttering half 
a dozen sentences consecutively. Her way of 
lingering upon the vowel-sounds gave a curi- 
ous softness to this slow, infrequent speech. 

**So I hear,’’ said Cecilia. ‘*He needs a 
sharp eye and a firm hand, that boy. He’s 
very like me, they say.”” 

She threw back her head, laughing, a char- 
acteristic and becoming gesture. Very well, 
indeed, she looked, with the tempered light 
shining on her hair and subduing the sharpness 
of her features. Her tailor gown of gray, 
showing where the skirt lay in flaring folds a 
rich lining of violet-blue silk, suited admirably 
her figure and her pale coloring. Her feet, 
crossed on a foot-stool before her, were fault- 
lessly shod. Her hands were rather large, but 
exquisite in texture and keeping, the nails 
well-shaped and rosy and carefully pointed to 
conceal a tell-tale bluntness of the finger-tips. 

The contrast between the two women was 
sufficiently striking. Beatrix sat rather primly 
in her chair—a small straight figure, uncor- 
seted, with a dark blouse, belted around the 
place where her waist might have been. Her 
black hair, cut short, grew heavily about her 
temples, was pushed back behind her ears and 
curled over the nape of her neck. And yet, 
despite this unconventionality of attire there 
was nothing slipshod about her appearance, 
but instead an air of refinement, delicate, even 
fragile. Her skin was brown, her eyes, which 
the long lashes seemed to try to hide, Creigh- 
ton perceived to be of a changeable and vivid 
blue, like that of the deep sea where it merges 
into the green of the shallows. 

(Continued on page 304.) 
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(Continued trom page 302.) 

The girl shrank visibly from the inspection 
which she must have felt herself to be under- 
going. She set down her cup half empty, 
and cast a glance after the children, who had 
retreated to the balcony to discuss the choco- 
lates. 

“<I was going to take them for their walk,” 
shesaid. ‘* They wouldn't go until they had 
seen you.”’ 

‘‘I believe they're actually fond of me,”’ 
said Mrs. Ransom, lightly. ‘‘It proves the 
advantages of my system. Royal and Totty 
associate me solely with pretty clothes and 
good things to eat—and you, my good Bea- 
trix, with things more profitable, but, I’m 
afraid, less pleasant! If one could manage 
all one’s relatives in that way—by deputy— 
how vastly simple life would become, and 
what angels we should all seem !°” 

‘* What charge are you wanting to depute 
now?’ inquired Creighton, lazily. ‘It 
seems to me that on the whole your relatives 
give you very little to complain of.” 

‘« True, they mostly keep out of my way, 
except you and Theodore. And, as you 
may say, he’s only a relative by marriage 
and doesn’t count.” 

‘¢As for myself, you know I’m never re- 
fractory. Or, if Iam, a chocolate cream or 
two buys me, body and soul.” 

‘¢Cheap, my dear Dick, a bargain—or, in 
the case of the latter, is it a remnant? But 
there’s Beatrix, too. She’s pretty good, as a 
rule, but to make perfectly sure of her I’ve 
brought her a couple of chocolates, too, in the 
shape of gowns. Suppose we go upstairs, Bee, 
and see them.”” 

«¢ We were going to drive, you know-—the 
cart’s come round,’’ suggested Creighton, 
meekly. ‘If you're going to look at milli- 
nery perhaps I'd better have it sent back.”’ 

‘¢ Nothing of the sort-—do you think I’ve 
brought down a shop? I shall be ready in 
ten minutes—and meantime you can drive the 
babies round the square if you like.”’ 

‘¢ Many thanks,’’ murmured Creighton. 

Mrs. Ransom set down her empty cup on 
the table at her elbow, rose and went to the 
door. ; 

‘¢ Good-bye, infants, be good—you're go- 
ing to ride with Cousin Richard. No, I 
can’t kiss you, you're sticky. Now for 
heaven's sake, Dick, bring them back whole ! 
Come, Bee, we'll go put on our bonnets.”" 

Creighton stood aside with a faintly-injured 
look, which met with no response atall. Mrs. 
Ransom led the way out into the big square 
hall, through the open doors and windows of 
which the sea-wind was blowing freshly. 
The broad staircase wound up from the back 
of the hall, over a huge fireplace. Cecilia 
rustled up the stairs with much swishing of 
silk skirts, and Beatrix followed noiselessly as 
a shadow. The mistress of the house paused 
for a moment on the landing. 

‘s With a new rug and some big Indian jars 
that I’m having sent down, and a lot of new 
cushions in the window-seats,’” she said, ‘*the 
hall will really do very well. Ishan’t buy a 
bit of furniture this sammer—nor anything 
else I can help. I’ve told the people that I'm 
hard up, and theyll simply have to take 
things as they findthem. I'm not even going 
to bring down a cook—that is, if the one 
we've got here can turn out a decent meal, 
which I doubt.”’ 

‘She had hysterics when Mrs. Pritchard 
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, 


told her you were coming,”’ observed Beatrix, 
gravely. 


*‘I dare say. But never mind cooks—I 
hate domestic worry, anyway. I wish I were 


. Fich.*° 


Cecilia’s rooms were at the front of the 
house, overlooking the water. From a bou- 
doir done in ivory and brown opened the bed- 
room in old blue and white ; and beyond, one 
caught a glimpse of a long mirror reflecting 
floor and walls tiled in white, cool and gleam- 
ing. A maid was busy transferring the con- 
tents of three large trunks to the wardrobe, 
which filled one side of the middle room. 

‘« Have you nearly finished, Elise?’’ asked 
Mrs. Ransom, in passable French. She ran cn : 

** To look at the size of those trunks, Bea- 
trix, you might fancy that I’ve been buying 
things—but they're all old clothes, positively. 
I've hardly had a new thing—except, of 
course, a few that I got in Paris. Such a 
nuisance as money is! [ couldn't stay there 
and not spend money, and I’ve got no money 
to spend—so I’m here to rusticate! Elise, 
where are the gowns for mademoiselle—and 
the gloves—and the hat? There, Beatrix, 
there’s a little frock for afternoons, and the 
pink is for evening—here are the gloves and 
slippers. I got these in New York, but 
they’re sweet, don’t you think so? The 
duties are so absurd, and I had all I could do 
to smuggle my own things. And really, you 
know, I couldn't get on a number five and a 
half glove or a two and a half slipper! But 
this hat with the corn-flowers really did come 
from Paris—isn’t it chic? Put it on—oh, 
dear me, I forgot your hair was short !*” 

Beatrix held the airy confection of lace and 
blue flowers in her hand, and looked at it with 
a rueful smile. 

**I don’t believe I can wear it,’’ she said. 
‘« But I am letting my hair grow out! And 
it is very good of you, Cecilia, to remember 
me. ‘The gowns are lovely.’ 

‘«If they need any alteration Elise will help 
you. And perhaps she can show you how 
to fix your hair. We shall want you, Trix, 
when the people come down. I hope you've 
kept up your music—you used to play such 
delightful accompaniments.”’ 

Mrs Ransom yawned quite openly. 

‘¢I’m sure I haven't an idea how they’re 
to be amused. I've told the women they 
must be content to rusticate and tend their 
complexions.. I don’t know how that will 
suit Brant Vivian. But as long as Dick's 
here she will manage to find entertainment, I 
daresay.” 

‘¢She?”’ 

‘¢Yes—odd name for a girl, isn’t it? 
She’s a Virginian—they have a fashion of call- 
ing girls by their family names. Brant 
likes it. You can make her furious any time 
by calling her Dora—she was christened 
Dora, fancy! And that reminds me, don't 
go and fall in love with Dick, Beatrix. It 
wouldn't be a bit of use, you know, for he’s 
an absolute pauper. I’m trying to make a 
match between him and Brant. She has 
loads of money, aad is completely smitten 
with him.** 

‘¢Is that any reason why I should fall in 
love with him, too?”’ 

«« Well, I don’t know—numbers of women 
have. He says you've got any amount of 
talent, and that it’s a shame to bury you 
down here. Soyou see you've managed to 
impress him already! No doubt he'd like 
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to resurrect you, but take my advice, Bee, 
and don’t let him try. He’s a sad flirt, is 
Dick—but I've a notion that Brant will catch 
him this time. She's coming down with 
trunksful of finery, prepared to do or die. 
And in me she has a stout ally—tI defy mortal 
man to stand out against the two of us!”’ 

Cecilia pinned on a hat nodding with 
roses and dusted her face lightly with powder, 
and her maid adjusted her veil. 

‘*As though I could compete against 
trunks from Paris,’’ said Beatrix, ‘‘ even if I 
had the disposition to try !"’ 

‘Oh, my dear, don’t rely too much on the 
buckles of that old affair of yours! I didn’t 
say you could compete with Brant—she’s a 
beauty. But, after all,”’ said Cecilia, whim- 
sically, ‘‘ you'd have one advantage over her 
—she’s in love with Dick, and you're not. 
Toa man of his temper she’s badly handi- 
capped ; but so is he—by constitutional lazi- 
ness. He won't run away from her, and 
that’s the only possible avenue of escape.”* 

Cecilia laughed and took her parasol. 

‘« Elise will take these things to your room. 
Put on a pretty frock, Bee, and come down 
to dinner at half-past seven. Dick wants you 
to practice some music with him—he really 
sings very well. Don’t wear the new gown ; 
any little muslin affair will do. Theodore’s 
coming at half-past six ; there’ll only be the 
four of us.”” 

‘*Well,’’ said Beatrix, with some hesita- 
tion, ‘* if you really want me——"* 

‘*Certainly Ido. You must play for us. 
I heard you this afternoon—you've been 
working.”” 

**Yes ; there’s nothing else to do when 
I’m not busy with the children.”* 

«« Ah, I dare say it’s rather stupid for you. 
Still, I hope you won't desert me yet a while. 
I suppose it’s only a question of time—you'll 
marry, or te 

‘No danger.”’ A faint color rose in the 
girl’s brown cheeks. 

‘© Well, you should. Even I couldn't 
ask you to spend your life in nursing other 
people’s children.”” 

‘* You're very impolitic, Celilia 

‘* Struggling against my natural selfishness, 
that’s all.” 

‘¢ Then you warn me against a man, as if 
that were not the surest way of waking my in- 
terest in him !”" 

*«Oh, that doesn’t worry mea bit! Your 
interest wouldn't count for much against 
Brant’s—she’s a splendid creature. ‘Though 
really, Trix, now that you’ve got to look a 
little bit more human and less like a wisp of 
paper, you're not bad. That brown color is 
becoming to you—and you always did have 
good eyes. Oh, decidedly I shall find some- 
body for you—when the children go to school ! 
Don’t you think I’m really unselfish after all ? 
Go and get your hat now, if you're going to 
walk.” 

‘It is late —the children have their supper 
at six; but I can keep them out fora little 
while.”* 

Cecilia made no answer, but swept out of 
the room and went down the stairs. Beatrix 
followed a few moments later, and came out 
upon the porch as the cart drove up. 

‘*Here’s Dick with the children—he did 
take them out. And there’s a telegraph boy 
coming up the drive—it’s probably a message 
from Theodore to say he can’t get down to 








(Continued on page 308.) 
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(Continued trom page 304.) 
night. He’s the most tiresome man imagin- 
able.*” 

The telegram handed to Mrs. Ransom 
was addressed to Creighton. She waved it at 
him as he came up, and then tore off the end 
of the envelope. 

‘«Sign the book, Bee. I know what it 
is!’ she cried, with a new sharpness in her 
voice, unfolding the yellow paper with hur- 
ried fingers. 

Creighton, holding the reins in his hand, 
came to the foot of the steps. 

** Dick, listen to this! ‘A. T. and S. F. 
still falling. Have closed out, as per order.’ 
Didn’t I tell you to countermand that 
order?”” 

‘*I take the responsibility—explain later,’’ 
said Creighton, quickly. 

‘*Infernal luck !** murmured Cecilia, be- 
tween her teeth. 

Creighton frowned, glanced at Beatrix, then 
turned silently to lift his small companions out 
of the cart. Cecilia slowly tore the telegraph- 
blank into small pieces. Her lips were set 
and her eyes looked out almost fiercely from 
under drawn brows. Only for a moment ; 
then her face regained its usual expression. 

*« Stupid—Dick’s lost a bet,’’ she said, 
carelessly. ‘*Run along now, children. 
Don’t let them have any more candy, Bea- 
trix.” * 

She went down the steps and got into the 
cart, and Creighton after her. He bowed to 
Beatrix as they drove away. 

She walked on slowly out of the gate and 
along the same road, her small charges gam- 
boling before her. Her eyes followed the 
yellow cart untila turn of the road hid it from 
sight. Then they sought the ground at her 
feet. Seen thus in repose her small face was 
melancholy, the face of a dreamer, indifferent 
to, or unconscious of her surroundings. Her 
hands hung listlessly by her sides ; it seemed 
as though they would scarcely trouble them- 
selves to grasp what might be offered them. 
Yet if she chanced to glance up there might 
be perceived in her eyes something which con- 
tradicted this impression—a steadiness of gaze 
which premised latent energy and a certain 
subdued glow which might kindle to eager 
fire. 

The entire absence of self-assertion in her 
manner, while it usually relegated her to ob- 
scurity in any company, had always com- 
mended Beatrix to certain old-fashioned 
people—among them Colonel Ransom, with 
whom she was much in favor. The likes and 
dislikes of Beatrix herself were, for the most 
part, a matter of guess work—or would have 
been if any one had been sufficiently interested 
to try to discover them ; yet it might have been 
taken for granted that she appreciated the 

colonel. 

When a little after seven o'clock Beatrix 
went down to the drawing-room, he was there 
reading his paper—a handsome, portly man of 
fifty, well-dressed, well-groomed, with a kindly 
forehead and a firm mouth under a spruce 
gray mustache. He greeted the girl affection- 
ately, holding her hands in his while he 
scanned her smiling face and slim figure in 
its white muslin gown, and pronounced her to 
be “looking more like somebody—and a very 
charming somebody,’’ he added gallantly. 
Then he asked after the children and went up- 
stairs for five minutes to see them. 

A quarter of an hour later Creighton lounged 
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in; and then came Cecilia, looking very hand- 
some in a white muslin, cut low to the point 
approved by Marie Antoinette, and with her 
blond hair elaborately dressed. Almost im- 
mediately dinner was announced by the trim 
maid. 

‘¢Dear me, where’s Theodore?’’ Mrs. 
Ransom demanded. ‘‘I thought he came 
down some time ago. Gone to see the chil- 
dren, has he? Imagine the doting parent ! 
Positively I’m not going to wait for him— 
I’m frightfully hungry.”’ 

With the soup, which she was graciously 
pleased to pronounce eatable, the colonel ap- 
peared, and was received with much raillery. 
He submitted smilingly to be twitted with his 
paternal devotion. 

‘¢ That's all right—they’re as fine children 
as you can see anywhere. Don’t care if the 
soup is cold. It’s worth cold soup to hear 
*em talk, the little beggars !”’ 

‘Nothing on earth is worth cold soup,” 
declared Cecilia, with conviction. ‘ When 
you arrive at years of discretion, Theodore— 
you observe that I give you the benefit of the 
doubt—you won't allow even the charms of 
your offspring to interfere with the dinner- 
hour—especially if you're as hungry as I am 
now. Thissea air, I believe, will give me 
another appetite ; and as for Dick, he ate two 
platefuls of cakes to-day attea. And look at 
Beatrix—she isn't the same girl we brought 
down here two months ago! We'll open a 
sanitarium, Theodore, and recoup our shat- 
tered constitutions—and bank accounts.”” 

She looked across at Creighton, and lifted 
her claret-glass. 

‘¢Here’s to better luck next time !’’ she 
said, with a defiant flash of her dark eyes. 

‘* Better luck at what?’’ inquired the 
colonel—*“ What have you been up to?”’ 

** Mischief, as usual. You know we are 
always getting one another out of scrapes, 
Dick and I.”’ 

‘¢ Ah,’” said Colonel Ransom. 

He looked at Ceighton, a steady, slightly 
ironical glance which the young man sustained 
with perfect impassivity ; then at his wife. 
The shade of defiance in the poise of her head 
and the slanting glance of her eyes seemed 
only the natural arrogance of her beauty. It 
belonged to her style. 

Her smile was irresistible. In answer to 
it the colonel’s grave face softened and the 
momentary shadow disappeared from his gray 
eyes. 

tt might have surprised any one of these 
three to know that the silent fourth of the 
party had noted this little by-play and con- 
nected it with the incident of the telegram. 
Beatrix, the dreamer, had not lived in her 
cousin’s house-hold two years for nothing. 
(To be Continued) 





THE TSARINA’S CHILD- 
HOOD AT DARMSTADT 


Conti, for many years Professor of 
French literature to the Tsarina 
Alexandra Feodorovna, during her 

girlhood at Darmstadt, gives some interesting 
recollections of those happy days. It will be 
remembered that the Empress of Russia's 
mother was the Queen of England’s youngest 
daughter, Princess Alice, who, after her mar- 
riage to the Grand-Duke of Hesse, went to 
live in the Residenz Schloss, called, by rea- 
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son of its modern alterations, New Palace, and . 
situated in the centre of the city of Darmstadt. 
The Grand-Duchess made this home, in 
every particular, thoroughly English, and 
eliminated from its atmosphere all unneces- 
sary German form and conventionality. 

Of its elevated moral character one may 
judge from this fragment of a letter written 
by this devoted daughter to her beloved 
mother, the Queen, regarding the education 
of her children. ‘I strive to bring them up 
totally free from pride of their position, which 
is nothing save what their personal worth can 
make it. I feel so entirely as you do on the 
difference of rank, and how all-important it is 
for princes and princesses to know that they 
are nothing better or above others save through 
their own merit, and that they have only the 
double duty of living for others and of being 
an example good and modest.”” 

Under this admirable influence the little 
Princess and her sisters were brought up and 
educated by their loving and accomplished 
mother, who unsparingly devoted herself to 
her health, their studies and amusements. 
The Grand-Duchess had laid down the follow- 
ing rules and regulations for her children: At 
seven they rose and breakfasted. From break- 
fast until mid-day dinner, with the exception 
of an hour for out-of-door recreation, a ride 
on horseback or pleasant walk, they were oc- 
cupied with their lessons, which comprised 
elementary studies, living languages, fluent 
use of French and English, together with the 
ornamental branches of music, drawing, paint- 
ing and dancing. The useful arts of sewing 
and cooking were by no means overlooked. 
After the early dinner there was always either 
a drive or an excursion into the country, and 
so planned that the children should always 
return to the palace for tea, after which their 
studies were again resumed. Once a week a 
whole and a half-holiday was given to them ; 
but all kinds of sedentary amusements were 
tabooed scrupulously, the little Princesses not 
even being allowed to play with dolls. In- 
structive games of all kinds they had in abund- 
ance, such as telephones, phonographs, pho- 
tography, magic-lanterns, etc., as well as all 
sorts of out-of-door sports, croquet, tennis, 
skating, togethet with every variety of hygenic 
amusements, 

The result is that the Tsarina to-day ex- 
cels in sports—is a fearless rider and an ex- 
pert cyclist. Their pocket-money allowance 

was paid weekly, the little Princess up to the 
age of eight receiving fifty pfennigs or 12 cents, 
and from her eight to her twelfth year one marc, 
or twenty-five cents, and from her twelfth to 
her sixteenth year, two mares or fifty cents. 
Nothing more charming can be imagined than 
the family life at New Palace, where children 
and parents met in the most familiar and lov- 
ing daily intercourse, both mother and father 
joining in the games and for the time-being 
becoming their children’s companions. 

Another fragment of a letter, also written 
by the Grand Duchess to the Queen, after her 
return from an absence from Darmstadt—in 
which she describes the joy of the children and 
their greeting: ‘* They eat me up! They had 
made wreaths over the doors, and had no end 
of things to tell me. We arrived at three, 
and there was not a moment's rest till they 
were all in bed, and I had heard the different 
prayers and hymns of the six, with all the dif- 
ferent confidences they had to make. . . 


(Contiuned on page 310.) 
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MODELS FOR OUTDOOR GARMENTS AND BODICES 


(Nos. 3627 and 3628 are front and back views of same bodice. ) 
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(Continued from page 308) 
Victoria is immensely grown. . . Aliky 
is very handsome and dear.”’ 

No one has forgotten the tragic death of 
this devoted mother, who lost her life by kis- 
sing her son Ernest, who was ill with diph- 
theria, and weeping inconsolably for the loss 
of his favorite little sister, Mai. 

Her Majesty, the Queen, did all in her 
power to assuage the grief of her dear grand- 
children, whose greatest happiness was to be 
with their loved grandmama at Balmoral, 
whither they went every summer, their days 
spent in the open, enjoying all the innocent 
pleasures within that lovely ten-mile circuit, 
in company with their favorite ‘*Cousines de 
Galles,”’ the sons and daughters of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. It is not surprising 
that the Tsarina lingered at Balmoral as long 
as possible, revisiting her childhood’s tender 
souvenirs, and bidding them a reluctant fare- 
well to engage in the festivities so lavishly 
prepared by the French nation as a welcome 
to their Imperial Majesties. 
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THOUGHTS ON CONVENT WORK-——A BUSY MAN 
OF IDLENESS—-THE BLACK ACCENT IN 
TIES—-GLOVES 


Am so weary of all this discussion con- 
cerning independent women, and the 
reasons why there should be for many 

utter freedom from the thraldom of domestic- 
ity. Ithink the Roman Catholics have solved 
the problem—and solved it centuries ago. 
This creed believes in a just medium—which 
is the most sensible way of looking at these 
matters. You are not condemned to everlast- 
ing punishment, if you are not pure enough to 
go to heaven—you have a purgatory. There 
are both men and women who have no busi- 
ness to get married. 

They are not fitted for duality of existence. 
This creed believes in vocations. You have 
a vocation to be married; you have a holier 
call for the church, which enjoins celibacy + or 
again you may bea fixed star—that is, living in 
the world and yet not thinking of marriage. 
I do not think that we are obliged to marry ; 
and the people who, after they are married, 
sit up and wail over the trammels of the life 
which they of their own choice have taken 
upon themselves, are simply fools. Why did 
they do it? You find more women than men 
crying aloud that they have put their hands 
into the fire, and that they have been burned. 
I have no respect for emotions. You find 
in this wide awake age that they spring from 
physical and not from mental causes. 

A Roman Catholic girl has the convent ; and 
all this trash and nonsense about being secluded 
from the world and that kind of thing, is 
absolute rot. In the first place all the 
religious orders have work to do. They are 
teachers, they nurse the sick, they are artists ; 
and they lead an ideal life—occupation and 
simple, healthful recreation blended with the 
proper soupcon of the spiritual. An idle 
brain is the devil’s workshop; and most of 
these revolutionists are persons who have lit- 
tle todo. Not that I advise all woman un- 
mated to go into convents, or bachelors to 
take holy orders ; but we all can model our 
lives—if we have not much of the spiritual 
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in our natures—on this plan, as far as occupy- 
ing our time. 

Iam notan idle man. I think of other 
matters even than clothes ; but if raiment were 
all I had to occupy me—a species of gentle- 
man tailor or haberdasher, I might then be— 
I should even then make a career for myself. I 
do not ask everyone who reads these papers 
to follow me. I think that the art of doing 
nothing is more than an art. One must have 
a positive genius for it. I therefore occupy 
myself with what the busy world may deem 
an empty, idle existence, and yet I feel that I 
accomplish much. 

To live up to one’s clothes, if not to one’s 
deportment, requires a great effort. I am in- 
capable of difficult tasks because the machinery 
of my mind is delicate, and I am only that 
part of the watch which it may take a magni- 
fying glass to see—but nevertheless a most 
necessary spring. If I had no money, and if 
I had not been brought up in the way in 
which I have, I would have chosen a calling ; 
and possibly to-day I might be at a desk, or 
on the Exchange, or something -of the kind, 
with my mind full of either legal quibbles or 
quotations of stock. 

Of course, these I should lay aside every 
evening with my business clothes. As it is, 
I have a catalogue of thoughts, of speeches, 
of subjects of conversation to match my var- 
ious costumes. They are laid away neatly 
folded for use in the drawer of my memory, 
like ties. This winter, perhaps, I shall be 
more sombre in my discourse. 

I find that the black club tie will be so 
much worn that it requires a certain stately 
stiffness, such as we are wont to associate with 
London and the English of forty years ago. 
Our collars also are stiff and uncompromising, 
our frock coats have almost a perfect square 
cut, with just the suspicion of a waist, and the 
top hat describes an almost perfect geometri- 
cal square. The brown derby has also suf- 
fered, and the most fashionable bowlerto wear 
with a lounge suit is one high and slightly 
square of crown, with brim fairly wide and 
curly and covered with a thin black cloth. 
The white waistcoat, double-breasted and 
pleasing to the eye, has succeeded the fancy 
fawn-colored affairs which are now only worn 
with business clothes ; I say the word business, 
because we have reached an era of usefulness. 
We want at present to look like capitalists. 

There should be an air about us of break- 
fast at eight, with well-brewed tea and dry 
toast temptingly set forth on a heavily plated 
rack ; of a subdued, gloomy, but absolutely 
clean sanctum ; of a frugal chop in the early 
afternoon, and a delightful hour or so passed 
in the reading-room of the club, with the re- 
views and the evening paper—you know ex- 
actly what I mean. It is such an existence 
which makes an English writer on the subject 
touch his harp and sing that ‘* A black bow 
or knot should always be worn with a white 
or fawn waistcoat. A little patch of black at 
the throat tones down the extensive open space 
of lightness, and effects a pleasing and stylish 
contrast.”” For the moment we are financiers. 
We must live up to the fad. I really believe 
in fads to a certain extent. The longing for 
picturesqueness for the present has fled from 
my mind ; and this new réle will certainly 
take much time in planning and playing to 
perfection. Thus Iam not an idle man. I 
have a vocation. I have a career. 

However, I would not take up a fad which 
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was dangerous to morals and to happiness. I 
believe in harmless amusements, and I despise 
cant and humbuggery. It is the same in 
music. I look upon Beethoven with awe, and 
I acknowledge the giant genius of Wagner. 
But there are times—because a little of both 
great men goes a long way—in which I actually 
revel in the innocent gambols of Papa Haydn, 
and his merry allegros and his toy symphonies. 
But am I not wandering a long way trom my 
text, or my subject—or did I have one? I 
think in an hour like this, one delights to ram- 
ble. I fear that I have made myself obnox- 
ious to those who this year wish to come out 
in all the hues of the rainbow. They must 
remember that the whole world has had a 
campaign of education, and that notwithstand- 
ing the windows are stocked with reds and 
greens and saffron, the display does not make 
them fashionable. It is like the dolphin—I 
believe that is the animal—which dies as a 
rainbow ; and so the last of the gaudy era is 
shown us in a perfect kalaidescope of color. 

I shall not confine myself to black entirely, 
but wear check bows at times and a bit of tar- 
tan in blues and greens. As forthe rest, I 
shall stick to solid colors. I have still a pen- 
chant for white Ascots, not of silk, but of 
marseilles ; but I would only wear them when 
I eschewed the white waistcoat. 

I have also tired of gray suéde gloves and 
have gone back to tan and dogskin. These 
latter remarks have brought me, if I continue 
the allegory to the end, to the original key, 
which I shall use to work in my finale. My 
life, although not devoted to clothes, has its 
mission. To live up even to clothes and de- 
portment, and, incidentally, to Meadows, re- 
quires an effort, and they fill my existence. 

If the malcontents would take up such 
harmless and yet useful lines, we would not 
read and hear so much of those noxious doc- 
trines which seem to have the taint of noisome 
drugs and unhealthy physical conditions about 
them. 











Dieu Villégiature ! 

Once more the impatience to revolve 
in old grooves, to grasp at old lines 
has seized us, and heaven knows they will bore 
us to death—grow fatally irksome and weari- 
some enough before the seasen ends ; mais que 
voulez vous! Autumn is waning, a prolonged 
séjour is impossible—besides, the tristesse of the 
country is painfully oppressive. “Townwards 
must mondaines go to rid themselves of the 
vapors, dull days and nights, and resume the 
chase of darling caprices to the edge of the 

precipice. 

New baubles to be had for the seeking, new 
whims for the amusement of the hour beckon 
enticingly, and new clothes, ever a pleasurable 
distraction, await our nods, smiles and ap- 
provals. If all things fail, dress must ever 
remain supreme, and follow us even to our 
coffins. It is the outward sign of caste, be- 
yond which reigns the deluge. Once in town 
not a moment is lost in immediate small out- 
fittings, refurnishing of the perishables—such 
as veils, hats, gloves, shoes—remodeling, per- 
haps, of a seasonable gown or two, merely to 
bridge over the finishing of new ones, and so 
pull through another week or two of mi-sai- 
son. 























THE LONG COAT 


The days for Russian coats—nothing less, 
by the way, than our old familiar redingote, 
renamed in honor of the French alliance—big 
muffs, abundance of warm furs, are not far 
distant. What beauties these long coats are, 
built of all kinds of velvets, brocades, mat- 
lassés and cloths! Sable, fox, ermine, mink 
with grébe and chinchilla for collars, cuffs and 
borderings tothe velvets. Persian lamb, stone 
marten, gray Australian for the cloths, with 
additions of heavy braiding and brandebourgs. 
For driving, heavy Melton cloths; for walk- 
ing, broadcloths. For instance, a pale umber 
broadcloth with fitted back and loose double- 
breasted fronts, the seams stitched down on 
each side, lining of superb amber and white 
brocade with convenient inside pockets. High 
collar lined with dark stone marten, very large, 
rolling over and tapering to the waist line 
with two cloth straps to hold the collar in 
place when turned up for warmth. Coat 
sleeves with deep fur cuffs to match. Large 
stone marten muff. Altogether nothing more 
chic nor delightfully comfortable on a bleak 
wintry day. If there is no wind blowing, the 
large picture hat empanaché with feathers, 
belongs artistically to this coat, otherwise a 
toque with touches of the same fur is the thing. 
No woman valuing her dignity and appearance 
will ever make herself absurd struggling in a 
big hat against the wind. Not she. 


OTHER SMART COATS 


There are very smart coats besides the new 
ones, differing from those of last season in the 
sleeves, which are not so voluminous, and the 
basques, which are longer. The smartest 
jaquettes, either of Meltons or box-cloths, are 
trimmed en hussard. Beautiful are the heavy 
broad silk braids, brandebourgs and olives 
which are necessary for this fascinating mili- 
tary garniture. ‘ Black is more generally used, 
the effect of contrast giving le chic. There 
will be a craze in this direction, but it is ever 
impossible to detract from the superfine. 
Melton cloth will naturally stand very heavy 
braiding and furring, and cannot be too 
highly commended for midwinter comfort. 
I notice that the ultra-fashionable coat, when 
of fine broadcloth, has the hip seams and the 
one in the back rounded into quite a scallop 
onthe bottom. The coat collars, which are 
high, are sprung from the coat itself, all in 
one seam ; and I find the strapping of seams 
with cloth, following every curve and line in 
their gradations, has much artistic sense and 
beauty. 


POPULARITY OF LACE 


Priceless laces are to have full swing on 
dinner and ball gowns this season, and the 
skirts to be draped with them wholly or in 
part. The great art consists in having these 
treasures used with grace, but without a touch 
of the sci. ors. There the line must be 
drawn. A hint in the draping of a skirt with 
a deep and long flounce may not come amiss, 
especially as it is modishly carried up on the 
bodice. You are to fancy yourself gowned in 
a heavy white satin duchesse with cuirasse bod- 
ice, both untrimmed, the latter fastening on 
the side. The flounce, we will suppose, is a 
yard wide, at least, and from five to six yards 
in length. The ends are fast joined, and then 


the front of the skirt is draped with easy ful- 
ness, dipping in the centre somewhat and 
shortening gracefully at the sides above the 
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knee. Then you will observe that what is 
left of the lace is divided in the middle on 
the straight edge and fastened to the middle 
of neck band. It is there gathered for easy 
fulness to drape the waist, enters the shoulder 
and arm seams without cutting, and in the 
same way is taken into the side bodice seams, 
leaving the lower part of the flounce to fall over 
in part, the one already draped below forming, 
when belted in, au jabot at the sides. The 
lace which enters the bodice seams is carefully 
folded and tacked, then covered with silk for 
protection ; and as such gowns are not worn 
tor many hours at a time, the lace is not in- 
jured in any way. 
PARISIAN SILK COSTUME 


Quite a charming new gown—a robe d’in- 
terior, not many days out of ship bondage, is 
built of that loviest of silks, poult de soie, in 
lichen green—an ecstatic color. On the bot- 
tom a ruche of two shades of this green, 
sharply contrasting and giving the most per- 
fect finish to the faultless skirt, glove-fitting 
on the sides and front. The tight-fitting cor- 
sage en cuirasse of the same silk, is covered 
with a little darker shade of mousseline de 
soie, finely side-plaited, over which is worn a 
velvet girdle, in tone darker still—quite a high 
belt, slightly pointed. The same velvet appears 
in its very short boléro, lined with briar-rose 
pink satin, which shows deliciously in the two 
small revers which turn over quite high up 
under the bodice collar band. An incrusta- 
tion of heavy yellow Flanders lace is laid over 
the back of this little boléro, ending in a round 
point, and falling over the shoulders to bust 
line in a beautiful design. Double collar 
points or ears, the lower one in lichen green, 
the upper in velvet, both ablaze with brilliants, 
topaz and emeralds—form a novel and most 
becoming finish for the neck, enhanced by a 
diamond chain Jooped upon the corsage. 
Poult de soie sleeves reaching half-way down 
the lower arm, and trimmed on the bottom 
with a narrow upturned cuff of velvet, ablaze 
also with jewels. The ensemble is most lovely 
and extremely smart—say for a box gown at 
the theatre and a merry little supper after- 
ward. 

BISCUIT-COLOR CLOTH 


A rare color in cloth for a gown is a pale 
burnt biscuit, which, when built up, carries a 
very distinguished air about it. There is very 
little of it to be found even in the most ex- 
clusive places over here ; but having greatly 
admired a gown built of it, and worn ata re- 
cent out-of-town wedding, I shall begin at 
once a description of its charming simplicity 
and elegance. The skirt depended on no or- 
namentation whatever, but was severely plain 
—yet perfect in line and grace. The gores 
were stitched on either side of the seams, and 
lined with taffetas of the same shade. It is 
well to premise by saying that the wearer was 
in her early twenties—tall, lithe, and most at- 
tractive by reason of her brilliant coloring— 
the type of girl who looks her best in rather 
severe clothes, and can forego much ornamen- 
tation on hat or gown. The jaquette bodice 
draped the slenderness of figure perfectly. 
It was cut in front with only one side dart, 
which was elongated into the basque fronts, 
rather narrow ones, and dipping a little below 
the added basque—which was separate, bias, 
and a little full, and caught on the hips to 
bodice in a horizontal row of four silver but- 
tons. Revers of cloth lined with white satin 
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broché were designed with points downwards, 
then were joined in the middle and ran into 
a long needle point almost to the bottom of 


the basque. ‘These revers had stitched edges, 
and were placed on the bodice to form a short 
V high in front, and held there by four silver 
buttons accenting the V. Tight cloth sleeves, 
with cuffs simply stitched, and shawl epau- 
lettes forming three hanging points, the ful- 
ness pinched up on the shoulders. These 
jockeys were also lined with white brocade, 
and their edges simply stitched. Deep cloth 
neck-band, with ruff of Regent blue velvet 
matching a toque of the same, having a dash- 
ing bow at the left and a blue paradise osprey, 
extremely fine and glossy. Among the variety 
of hats are many picturesque and _ historically 
suggestive. There is the Prudhomme, often 
seen in Paris in white felt, but over here in 
grays, greens, violets, and black. Its tall 
spiral crown needs to have three velvet bands, 
each finished in front with a small bow, its 
centre an oval buckle in brilliants. On the 
left side, rather beyond the trimming point, 
six ostrich feathers are clustered—two tall ones 
upstanding and the four tips curling down- 
ward towards the brim, which is curled up at 
the sides, and bound with the same velvet of 
which the bands are made. 
THE CHARLES THE NINTH HAT 

I am quite sure there will not be many 
Charles the Ninth hats worn, because they are 
too scarce to be within the reach of purchas- 
ers; but wherever seen cannot but be ad- 
mired for their quaintly audacious air. They 
are rough and furry ; of beaver in dull grays, 
with crown very high and round at the top ; 
the sides narrow, curled up closely to the 
crown ; the front and back in round points. 
They are trimmed only with a flat band of 
silk or velvet—the one in my mind has a 
white corded silk ribbon around the crown, 
and a white pigeon with half-spread wings 
on the right. The Girondin is also a very 
sinart hat, full of character, and is to be found 
in fine modish felts of various colors. The 
crown is low, broad and round, with a wide 
brim curled up at the sides, but outstretched. 
The one which appeals to me is a mouse-gray, 
with three bands of violet velvet around the 
crown, and a dashing bow of broad violet 
moiré ribbon, with an upper loop and end en 
aigrette. It was worn with a violet gown of 
drap d’été, the skirt bordered with two nar- 
row bands of Persian lamb. 

THE TRIMMED SKIRT QUESTION 

As I said a short time ago, the best dressed 
women in Paris, London and New York—in 
other words, what the faiseurs call ¢¢ I aristo- 
cratique clientelle’’ will not wear what are 
termed trimmed skirts. That far, ruching or 
some simple device of braid or ribbon should 
edge the bottom of skirts or form simple pane! 
lines, is to be expected; but not such trim- 
mings as will destroy the beauty of line or 
grace of carriage. All that is pour les autres. 
Particularly will this be true of walking and 
visiting gowns. Ball gowns are a law unto 
themselves when of tissues and gauzes. In 
the same way the cape so much worn for the 
past two seasons is now superseded by the 
Russian coat and jaquette for street wear ; but 
as a wrap the cape will still hold its own, and 
extremely lovely ones in velvets, brocades and 
evening cloths are ordered by the smartest 
people every day. They are needed con- 
stantly as wraps before the ball and opera 
cloaks are worn. 
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DAPHNE, OR THE PIPES OF ARCADIA, THREE 
ACTS OF SINGING NONSENSE. BY MARGA- 
RET MERINGTON, PUBLISHED BY CENTURY 
co. 

KING'S REVENGE. BY CLAUDE BRAY. 

PUBLISHED BY D. APPLETON AND CO. 


THE 


THE STATEMENT OF STELLA MABERLY. 
F. ANSTEY. 
AND Co. 


BY 
PUBLISHED BY D. APPLETON 


LOVE 18 A SPIRIT. BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
PUBLISHED BY HARPER AND BROTHERS. 


N her little informal comic opera Miss 
Merington has not been unmindful of 
the great truth that prettiness and seri- 

ousness are frequently the most effective when 
they come in unexpectedly in the midst of 
foolishness; and that a really clever thing is 
all the more clever when it is turned off ir- 
reverently, as it were, and with the author’s 
tongue in his cheek. There are to be dis- 
covered pretty strains of melody, and sugges- 
tions and intimations of reality in the passions 
in her singing nonsense, and which keep 
the reader’s or the auditor’s attention in a way 
that the uninterrupted strain of nonsense 
never does. Her Arcadian lovers are the 
usual shepherds and shepherdesses, with such 
alien strains as Daphne’s education in a New 
England college, and their loves, despairs, 
and jealousies have the usual futility of comic 
opera. But the delicacy of the touch, the 
lightness and grace of the humor, are much 
better preserved than in the usual comic 
opera ; the reader is carried along at a certain 
level, very difficult to maintain, and never al- 
lowed the usual flop into coarseness. Even 
the puns, of which there are not many, are of 
a supericr order, and nearly always funny: as 
e. g., when the rivals propose to match 
pennies for Daphne, and Lucian declares 
that he shall be heads and Boniface tails, the 
latter replies : ** Tails ? Certainly not; I’m a 
poet, not a wag.’’ Miss Merington, who is 
probably best known as the author of Mr, 
Sothern’s play, Captain Lettarblair, dedicates 
this rhyme to Joseph Jefferson, and gained 
the prize of $500 awarded some three years 
ago by the National Conservatory of Music, 
the judges in the case including such dis- 
tinguished experts as Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Eugene Field, and others. 





The title, the King’s Revenge, is suffi- 
ciently stirring, and promissory of a considera- 
ble amount of action and incident—a promise 
by no means unfulfilled. Once more is the 
obscurity of long-past English history, lurking 
in text-books and other uninteresting places, 
illuminated by the fancy of the story-teller, 
and made sweet and palatable by his invention. 
Mr. Bray has set the scene of his story in the 
time of the first Edward, and the story cen- 
tres about the tragic fate of Gaveston, the 
king’s favorite, kilied by the great nobles of 
the kingdom in defiance of their sovereign. 
The real action of the narrative of a young 
English page and knight, begins with the 
pursuit, capture and death of Gaveston. 
Aubrey de Manlenerer himself, and the mys- 
tery surrounding his early youth, and his 
adventures, do not lack interest; but the at- 
tention of the reader is riveted rather on the 
struggle, sketched in a few strong chapters, of 
King Edward with his insubordinate and 
powerful earls, of the victory over him which 
they seem to snatch with the Gascon’s death, 
and the royal vengeance which pursues and 
smites the rebels, one and all. 

From Gaveston’s first appearance the 
author contrives to enlist the reader’s sympa- 
thy in behalf of a person not generally sup- 
posed to deserve it. The banished noble- 
man, venturing under penalty of death among 
his enemies, as we see him first in the wayside 
inn, handsome and winning, wearing ‘‘ the 
broad gold belt, the sign visible of his rank 
of earl,”’ and singing little French chansons 
to the guitar—this cavalier has an aspect, 
not so much dashing as undeniably attractive. 
His imprisonment and judicial murder are 
painted in equally strong, clear colors, and 
those scenes move with an ease and swiftness 
of action which carry the reader’s attention 
unflagging to the end. The character of the 
king, too, is well set forth—both his strength 


and his weakness, his steadfastness in revenge 
and his irresolution at important points of his 
career, the intoxication of his brief success 
and the gloom of his many failures. 





The author of the Statement of Stella Mab- 
erly is so thoroughly identified in the public 
mind with those works of humorous fantasy 
which made his reputation, that there is some 
danger of its being forgotten that he can doany- 
thing else. His new book, however—the first 
he has published, if we mistake not, for some 
time—may do a good deal to correct the 
wrong impression, for it is in a very different 
vein from that of Mr. Anstey’s former suc- 
cesses. The single resemblance lies in the ex- 
istence, in the motive of the story, of that fan- 
tastic strain which is inseparable, apparently, 
from the work of this writer, and which al- 
most. makes it seem, as some one once said of 
Frank Stockton, as though there were in his 
brain a chamber denied to other mortals. 
But in the case of The Statement of Stella 
Maberly this element of fantasy, in place of 
taking its usual gently humorous turn, is 
tragically bent and tinged with the supernat- 
ural. The girl, writing her own story, reveals 
herself plainly at the outset morbid, in a 
sense perverted, and given over to ungovern- 
able fits of temper. Her home is unhappy, 
and after her schooldays are finished she 
attaches herself as companion to a friend of 
her girlhood, for whom she has an affection 
fully reciprocated. 

With the entrance upon the scene of a 
man in whom both the girls become inter- 
ested, the sombre tone of the story darkens to 
the coming storm. The complication of the 
plot, the misery to herself and her friends 
caused by the passionate and jealous temper of 
Stella, are sharply drawn. Then comes in 
the strange fancy, related as fact by the un- 
happy Stella when a self-confessed murderess, 
and believed to be a mad woman. This 
double thread is very cleverly handled. The 
possession of the body of her dead friend, Eve- 
lyn, by an evil spirit, and her own frightful 
contest with this usurper, as Stella tells the 
story—the ravings of a girl driven mad by 
jealousy, as it appears to those about her— 
these are the two aspects of the case, deftly set 
one against another, and subtly and dramati- 
cally combined. 

If Stella Maberly’s statement is believed, 
there is a curious and original story ; or else 
we have but the pitiful delusion of a wrecked 
brain, ending in ruin and death. In either 
case an interesting and novel bit of fiction. 





It is, in one way, a misfortune to have had 
a famous man for a father—that is, in case 
the son sets out to follow in the footsteps or, 
at least, in the general pathway of the sire. 
People will make comparisons, sure to be 
invidious, and largely in favor of the past as 
compared with the present. It is easier and 
safer to praise a man when he is dead, and 
only too easy to abuse a man who is sus- 
pected of trying to equal the departed. Peo- 
ple, for instance, insist on comparing Julian 
Hawthorne with Nathaniel, to the manifest 
detriment of the son; and some critics ob- 
serve that Julian’s latest book, Love is 
a Spirit, is a patent attempt in the style of 
his father. 

Now it is absurd, for many and obvious 
reasons, to compare the work of these two 
writers ; and to accuse the junior of attempt- 
ing to equal the senior in his own admittedly 
inimitable vein is an insult to Julian Haw- 
thorne’s intelligence. Nevertheless, it may 
well be that in the present instance his ideas 
and style have been influenced unconsciously 
by an inherited tendency, There is, un- 
doubtedly, something in the conception of 
this story, its mystical turn, and in the style 
that molds itself upon the slender framework 
of plot rather than expresses it, which sug- 
gests one or the other of these hypotheses, 
and reason points to the latter. 

Mr. Hawthorne has apparently aimed to 
produce, not so much a story, as a piece of 
style embalming a spiritual meaning. A 
man, bound by an unhappy marriage, finds 
himself in love with a young girl who thinks 
him free to be loved ; he struggles and con- 
quers himself to the point of relinquishing his 
love and returning to his duty, when both 
women are taken from him by death. Such 
is the brief outline, the frame upon which 
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Mr. Hawthorne builds up reflections on love 
and death, this world and the next, most of 
which have been expressed before, and, it 
must be said, generally better. For example : 
**Sunlight on a distant mountain-summit is 
more exquisite than that which falls around 
us; and so is love that cannot be ours than 
that which is in our embrace. The severest 
test of the soul’s strength is possession, true 
passion is a paradox—fire burning in ice; 
within that medium it is opaline and divine ; 
but once the ice is melted nothing but an 
earthly flame remains.”’ 

The spirituality of true love ; the penalty 
of sinning against it; the eternal reward of 
those who love perfectly—such are the 
themes on which the author discourses. He 
believes intensely in affinities destined to im- 
mortal union, as compensation, perhaps, for 
the earthly union denied by laws which it is 
not well to break, since ‘‘ the fruit of profan- 
ations, if sweet on the tongue, is bitter in 
the belly and fatal withal to life. Its vota- 
ries have their reward.”’ 

Yolande and Strathspey, then, must be 
parted on earth, but at the end she comes to 
him to leave him the memory of a happy day 
and the promise of a happier future—-and 
when they part Strathspey is made aware that, 
unknowingly, he has been the companion of 
a disembodied spirit and that the girl he loves 
is dead—a scene of unusual power. 

A further quotation may serve to show the 
pictorial quality of the style and also the traces 
of the elder Hawthorne’s influence : 

*¢ At the going down of the sun, the storm, 
broken into fragments, drifted in heavy masses 
athwart the clear luminousness beyond, and 
gathered in frowning walls and towers of va- 
porous masonry. These in their turn were 
shattered, and the detached heaps of ruin as- 
sumed the likeness of amorphous monsters 
and grotesque figures, the rout of a titanic 
battle . . . . The translucency of the lower 
atmosphere was tinged with hues faint and 
delicate at first, as the rainbow shadings on a 
fairy’s wings ; but ever glowing and kindling, 
till you would have thought that the jeweled 
walls of the Celestial City had dissolved in 
air, and were flowing in prismatic tides above 
the earth. A broad river of spiritual chryso- 
pras stretched along the west, islanded with 
gold and crimson, and with shores of fretted 
violet, upon which the sinister legions of the 
storm pursued one another with wild contor- 
tions., Toward the zenith the sky still kept 
its azure; and the moon, three days old, 
both her delicate horns pointing upward, 
seemed slowly to approach the earth.”” 

In contrast to the smoothness and evident 
care of such passages one comes abruptly upon 
others which show an astonishing crudity and 
awkwardness; take that tender interview 
between the—as yet unack nowledged—lovers. 
At a touch of Strathspey’s handy the proud 
and maidenly Yolande, we read, ‘* was a- 
tremble to the marrow, but happier, she 
thought, than she had ever yet been.” 
Meantime the secretly-adored one “ cleared 
his throat, and inhaled and slowly emitted a 
cloud of smoke.’” And observed—what, O 
heights of Parnassus, what, O thou serene 
dweller thereon, crowned shade of the great 
Hawthorne, was the polished lover’s observa- 
tion ? 

‘It’s an 
enough.”’ 

Slang, banality, bathos! Can one forget 
or forgive discords such as these ? 





awfully lovely evening, sure 


THE ART INTEREST 


CONSPICUOUS FAILING OF AMERICAN ARTISTS 


He distinguished jury of artists in this 

I city, who recently awarded the 
Paris Prize of the Chanler Fund to 

the winner in a competition of twenty-seven 
students, tempered their approval of the 
gratifyingly good average of meritin the work 
submitted by the statement that most of the 
competitors were lacking in composition, It 
would be strange if they were not, for this 
important branch of the painter’s art is prac- 
tically absent in contemporary American 
work. This is all the more remarkable as 
the strict devotion to the morceau and the 
étude with which our galleries are filled is 
quite unknown abroad, and does not seem like 
a legitimate inheritance from the work of 
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West, Trumbull, Cole and othersf with which 
our history began. 


THE LAW AND THE ARTIST 


The lamentable death of one of the very 
few painters who in some of his later and 
more important canvases gave evidence of 
some knowledge of composition, applied to 
the rendering of popular subjects, a sort of 
domestic genre, Mr. Thomas Hovenden, is 
recalled by the recent statement in the Phil- 
adelphia papers that his widow had been non- 
suited in her suit against the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for $50,000 damages. As the ar- 
tist was killed by rushing on the track in 
front of the approaching engine to save a 
child, it is probable that the legal plea of 
‘¢ contributory negligence’’ was invoked. 
Another of these incidents of the unpleasant 
intevention of the law in tragedies is related 
concerning the death of Mr. Olin Warner— 
his widow having been summoned, it is as- 
serted, to pay $250 for injury to the horse and 
cab that ran him down in a dusky road 
in Central Park. 


NATIONAL FLOWER 


The rather idiotic controversy over the 
most appropriate ‘‘ national flower’ for this 
country, it seems to us, has been rather 
neatly solved by M,. Paul de Longpré, the 
French artist. He recommends the dog- 
wood as being quite American, very beauti- 
ful and appropriate, in that it is one of the 
first harbingers of spring, and therefore can 
be considered as a blossom of promise, etc., 
etc. Even the plain, unvarnished appella- 
tion may be said to recommend it. Of the 
general distinction of the beauty ef the flower 
and of its decorative qualifications there can 
be no doubt. 


SUPERIORITY OF FRENCH ART 


During the past summer the exhibitions 
of arts and manufactures in Germany—at 
Berlin and at Nuremberg—have furnished 
the French with fresh assurances, more or 
less well founded, of the great superiority of 
their own productions. Not only in general 
tastefulness and appropriateness of appear- 
ance, but also in the substantial qualities of 
durability and efficacy, are the German wares 
declared to be lacking. A correspondent of 
the Figaro wrote from Nuremberg: “ All 
this—garments, costumes, dresses, linen, 
boots, shoes and hosiery, watches, clocks, 
furniture, machines and mechanism of all 
sorts—unsews, loses shape, tears, comes 
apart, and collapses in a twinkling at the 
first trial.’’ Another journal quotes the 
verdict rendered by the jury of the Philadel- 
phia Centennial, in °76, on the productions 
of German industry—billig und schlecht 
(cheap and bad). Even the industrial art 
of England, which in certain articles—as 
carpets and hangings, stuffs, wall-papers, 
forged iron and leather—had so long shown 
the way to French artisans, is now declared 
to be no longer a formidable competitor. 


THE DRESSES AND SCENERY IN AIDA 


Of the staging I can speak only in terms of 
unqualified praise. From the first scene to 
the last everything was appropriate and in ex- 
cellent taste. The scene by the Nile in the 
third act was particularly impressive—far more 
so than at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
with the electric stars suspended from wires, 
which were altogether too substantial not to 
mar the illusion. All the costumes, both of 
the principals and the chorus, were histor- 
ically correct and in fine taste. As great at- 
tention had evidently been bestowed upon 
historical correctness in dress as well. as 
scenery, I was not a little surprised ‘to see all 
the priests, with a single exception, wear mod- 
ern mustaches. 

A very serious objection might be raised 
against the changing of scenes with the cur- 
tain up and the house brightly illuminated. 
I can imagine nothing more ridiculous than 
seeing two attendants calmly come out and re- 
move what is not needed for the next scene, 
and then see massive walls and towers rise up 
and disappear in the sky. 
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RULES 

(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 


eling dress also. If you are having only a 
few friends, and take so little pains with the 
bridal gown as to not have it a bridal gown at 
all, it is best that the bridegroom dress cor- 
respondingly, that is, in dark tweeds with 
sack coat. The best way for a home wed- 
ding in the evening is for the bride to have a 
bridal gown, and the bridegroom to be in 
evening dress, both bride and groom chang- 


HAT, COLLAR AND MUFF FROM HURD 


(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before public: ‘on, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent. 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 750 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue office. 


752. Evening Wedding. To Wed- 
ding. — Will you kindly give the correct form 
of an evening home wedding to which only 
the near relatives of the bride and groom are 
invited. 

(1) If the bride is married in her travel- 
ing dress, does the groom appear in evening 
dress or in frock coat ? 

2) Should there be any attendants ; if so, 
how many? 

(3) If the groom wears a frock coat, what 
kind of gloves should he wear? 

(4) How should the bride and groom enter 
the room, and if there are attendants, please 
give the order of entering the room in which 
the ceremony shall be held ? 

(5) What form of card should the wo- 
man adopt after marriage? 

(1) Strictly the groom should be in trav- 








DUTCH BONNET FROM WALSH 


ing them for traveling dress after the cere- 
mony before going away. 

(2) When persons are married in travel- 
ing dress, the only attendants are best man 
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for the groom, and maid of honor for the 
bride. The best man holds the groom’s hat 
and gloves ; the maid of honor the bouquet of 
the bride. 

(3) Light gray suéde, if the bride is in 
traveling dress. 

(4) Space at one end of the room is ar- 
ranged with plants to form a sort of bower. 
The clergyman waits there facing the people. 
At his left wait the groom and best man. 
The bride enters the room on the left arm of 
her father, or whoever is to give her away. 
The groom, as the bride approaches, steps for- 
ward to meet her, taking her right hand in 
his right, and stands at her right, the two 
facing the clergyman during the ceremony. 
After the benediction they greet the clergy 
man, and then turn round, the bride then be- 
ing on the right of the groom. So standing 
they receive the congratulations of their 
friends. The maid of honor precedes bride 
on entering the room, and if there are brides- 
maids the order is maid of honor, bridesmaids 
and bride. 

(5) A small, almost square thin card read- 
ing Mrs. John Blank, with the address in 
lower right hand corner. 


EVENING HAT AND COLLARETTE 
FROM WALSH 


753. A Girls’ Luncheon of Ten. 
Suburban, New Jersey.—I wish to give a 
luncheon to ten young ladies who are, most 
of them, strangers to each other and from 
near-by towns. 

(1) What should be the menu? 

(2) Are there any new ideas in serving or 
arranging the table ? 

(3) Would it seem to be ‘* crowding’’ 
things to have Progressive Hearts after the 
luncheon ? 

I am a warm admirer of Vogue, especially 
of the editorial page. 

The following menu is seasonable, and can 
be prepared without the services of a caterer : 

(1) Chicken and clam broth in cups, with 
cheese sticks or sandwiches, cut in a shape ; 
one-half could be of brown bread, and the 
other half of white bread. To prepare the 
broth, make a rich chicken bouillon, and arich 
clam broth, and then combine them to taste 
so that neither the one or the other is allowed 
to predominate. (2) Caviar, celery, olives, 
radishes and salted nuts. (3) Oyster crabs a 
lapoulette. (4) Breasts of chicken with truffle 
and mushroom sauce; potato croquettes, pear 
shape. (5) Roast quail, current jelly ; stuffed 
green peppers. (6) Pickled whole beets 
scooped out and filled with celery mayonnaise 
on lettuce leaves. This filling must not be 
added until just before serving, otherwise the 
beet juice will discolor the celery. Gervais 
cheese ; water biscuits, divided and toasted 
and bar-le-duc. currants. (7) Ices; cakes ; 
bonbons. (8) Coffee. 

(2) The table should be highly polished. 
The flower cloth and the doyleys should match, 





and there should be a doyley under each article 
that is placed on the table. It is a wise pre- 
caution to line each plate doyley with asbestos 
paper, which will prevent the warm plates 
from marking the table, There are fewer 
courses now served at a luncheon or a dinner 
than formerly ; but each thing is expected to 
be perfect. One color is still followed out in 
the decorations and the accessories, and of 




















HAT FROM HURD 


course all must be immaculate; that goes 
without saying. 

(3) In New York it would be quite impos- 
sible to find ten women who could remain 
long enough after a luncheon to play Pro- 
gressive Hearts. As your guests are from 
neighboring towns, they will be subject to 
train time, and the game would probably be 
so interrupted as to seriously interfere with it. 
It would cause less confusion, and at the same 
time give pleasure to all, to have some pro- 
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fessional, or even amateur talent— music 0" 
recitation. Nothing of the kind, will, how, 
ever, be expected. 
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1! 
Annual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes! i 


ERHAMS: 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders. such 
as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and Swell- 
ing after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos- 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, etc. 


The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty Minutes. 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them 
to be a 


Wonderful Medicine ! | 


Fora 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 

they act like magic, arousing with the 
Rosebud of Health the whole physical 
energies of the human frame, and are 


positively 
Without a Rival! 


They quickly restore females to complete 
health, because they promptly remove ob- 
structions or irregularities of the system. 

25 cts, at Drug Stores or post-paid on 

receipt of price. Address, 
B. F. ALLEN CO., 366 Canal St.. New York. 


Book Free upon ‘application. 
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‘Best of fabric best of 
‘rubber i in HARTFORD : 
‘TIRES. Do not buy 
imitations. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York. Philadelphia. 
Minneapolis. Toronto. 
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| Kor the Horse Show. 


| Special pieces in Sterling Silver and Silver 
and Enamel, such as Flasks, Cigar and 
| Cigarette Cases, Match Boxes, Pungents 


_/and Cologne Flasks with Coaching, Hunt- 


ing and Polo scenes in color. 


Saddle Pigskin Leather Goods with cor- 


rect mountings. 


Boot Pulls, Pipes, Knives, Glove and 
Boot Hooks, Pencils, Pens, etc., Whips, 
Crops, Spurs, Coach and Dash Clocks— 
all particularly emblematic of and made 
— | with special reference to the Horse Show. 





The Wallace Company, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
FIFTH AVENUE, Between 26th and 27th Streets. 
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York. 


QE FRANC 


) pays for telephone service at your residence, millinery or { 
dressmaking establishment. 
Many in private residences. > 


| NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY | {%.fortianat Street. 


Centimes a Day . 


16,000 telephones in New} 








Mountain Side Farm, 


MAHWAH, N. J. 
‘MILK. CREAM. _— EGGS. 


This model tarm is well known for the excellence of 
its products, and its famous herd of Jerseycows. The 





A trial order is solicited. 


THEO. A. HAVEMEYER, Prop. 
Visitors Welcome at Farm or Dairy. 





EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS 


carry with them, convenient to use, a supply of 


PACKER’S 


A custom that may be followed profitably by everyone. 


TAR SOAP 


‘ent cleanser, emollient and antiseptic; a safeguard against contagion; de- 
lightfully refreshing when fagged out after a day’s travel, games, etc., and its 
soothing and healing qualities make it invaluable in cases of Bites or INsECTs, 
CHaFING, Prickty Heat, Ivy Potsoninc, SUNBURN, ETC. 


TAKE IT WITH YOU! 


| purity of its milk (GUARANTEED 20 PER CENT | 
| CREAM) is insured by the absolute cleanliness | 
| used in every department, 


| New York Dairy at 622 Sixth Ave. 
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| 
This soap is an excel- | 


| JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO.) 





The “ Poputar 0p.” 


THE USUAL AUTUMN 





DISPLAY 


OF 
INTERESTING FURNITURE OF THE PERIOD 
tengo ABROAD BY MR. MCHUGH. 


THE 

Occasional Chairs and Tables 
Bookcases, Secretaries, Screens 
Cabinets, Sideboards, 
Dinner Wagons, Platter and 
Pipe Racks and a Variety of 
Algerian Wicker, odd Bits of quaint Fashion from 
Madras Cane. the leading London Makers. 
HIGH-BACKED EASY CHAIRS AND INGLENOOK 

SETTLES, FROM MESSRS. HAMPTON & SONS, 

LONDON. 

The “ Liberty ’’ Green Pottery and the “‘ Della Robbia” 
Ware, for Chimney Piece and Overdoor Decoration 
Op Leisurely Inspection is Cordially invited. 

| Wall Papers and 
no -berty"’ Fabrics. 
arriage Free toall 
, at Fifth Ave.’ Parts ot the States. 
( Tradeani Regd.) 


ory oA Oak, 
torest Green Oak, 

ee Biack Oak, 

English Style Mahogan 

Duich Marquetry, eet 


42d St. W. 





Fair Women from 
Vogue 


A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, $7.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., 


New York. 


that the letters 
S. H. & M. 





See 








NONE Oran GENUINE 
if your dealer will not supply you, we will. 
* HOME DRESSMAKING,” a new book by Miss 


Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home carnal. 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bind- 
ing and — valuable points, sent for 25 certs, 


postage paid 
S. H. & ™M. Co., P.O. Box 699, N.¥.City. 


“Suggestions for 
Dressmakers.”’ 


A new book, the only one of the kind 
ever published. One Hundred Pages of 
great interest and importance to dressmakers. 
Contains chapters on ‘* The Dressmaker,”’ 
*‘Dressmaking Systems,’’ ‘‘Basting,’’ ‘“Cut- 
ting and Fitting,’’ ‘* Making,’’ ** How to 
Select Costumes,’’ ‘** Economy,”’ ‘* Making 
Over,”’ **Color,”’ ** Style,”’ and many hints 
equally valuable. It is a book that will be 
useful and every dressmaker should have a 
copy for reference. It is printed on extra 
laid paper with a colored cover and is a splen- 
did example of bookmaking. 


Price 50 Cents. 
“LE CHARME” 


The new French fashion magazine is some- 
thing entirely new in the world of fashion. 
Commencing with the October number (out 
September roth), containing eight colored 
plates and sixteen pages of black and white 
designs. It will be in all respects the finest 
low priced magazine published in Paris. 
“Le Charme” will sell at 50 cents per 


single number, $5.00 a year; $3.00 six 


months. Every newsdealer has it. 
THE 
MORSE-BROUGHTON 
CO., 


Publishers of Original Designs Only, 
3 E. roth St., Bet. Broadway & sth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Our regular Autumn Opening of 
French Models takes place the week 
beginning September 21st, 1896. 


HOWARD'S 


.“GLADIMAR’ 


Welsh Rarebit. 
Never strings. All ready for use 
So'd by 
ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, 
Austin, Nichols & Co., 


And all first-class deaiers. 








No time lost with 


WHITMAN’S 
INSTANTANEOUS 


CHOCOLATE. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHION 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
COSTUMES FROM MARTIN, SHOWN ON PAGE 301 

Pera Wrar,—Pink silk embossed in 

O pink miroir velvet sprays. Heavy 
white guipure lace yoke, high col- 

Sable edging and 


lar and frills in sleeves. 
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RIDING JACKET FROM GLASCO 


white satin lining. Voluminous sleeves, 
corded in three puffs, the arm-size extending 
to the waist-line so as to avoid crushing of 
bodice trimming. 

Eveninc Costume.—In pink silk. Skirt 
slashed from belt to hem and filled with 
accordion-plaited tulle. Front breadth with 
deep foot trimming in black velvet applique. 
Billowy tulle sleeves, trimmed with roses and 
mignonette. 


COSTUMES FROM DUVAL AND 
EAGAN 


Ig. 1—Gown of heavy dark green cloth, 
in) braided with black. The inner boléro 
cuffs and points over the collar are of 
blue and green plaid silk, having a raised fig- 
ure in black velvet. Vest, collar and upper 
cuffs of white satin, covered with white tulle 
and lace appliqué. Belt of black satin. Large 
black velvet hat, trimmed with black plumes 
and ribbon ; the crown jetted. 

Figs. 2 and 3—Toilette of gray moiré pop- 
lin. The tucked sleeves are stitched about 
four inches each side of the seam. Boléro 
continued in points to the waist in the back, 
and sleeve trimming of heavy black and white 
lace. Collar, belt and frills at the wrists of 
turquoise velvet, bands of which trim the 
vest and edge the frill about the neck. Neck, 
frill, and front and back of vest of white silk 
muslin, printed in large chiné flowers. Hat 
of gold embroidery, trimmed with a full 
chou of white taffeta, from which spring two 
feathers shaded yellow, green and mauve. 

Fig. 4—Cape of dark green velvet, with 
panels of a lighter shade. The trimming is 
of copper and black metallic figures. High 
collar lined with very fulllace. Hat of green 
velvet, with three fan-shaped ornaments in 
the back and a very full drooping paradise 
plume. 


COSTUMES FROM STAUFFER 


SHOWN ON PAGE 305 


Pera cloak—Persian velvet in old-blue 
O effect over white groundwork. Wide 
pointed shoulder cape and sleeves 

White satin linings, 


of solid blue velvet, 





Marabout trimmings and antique silver clasps. 

Stock shown in upper left corner. Pointed 
velvet with full frills of taffeta ribbon edged 
with narrow velvet. 

Upper right corner shows double pointed 
stock of alternating rows of velvet and fur, 
edged with fur. 

Lower left figure is Louis xvi. stock and 
cravat, green velvet and sable. 


COSTUMES SHOWN ON 
DLE PAGES 


Cos gown from Bloom is shown 


on figure seated on coach. It is com- 

posed of white silk, striped with black 
velvet. Full vest of yellow crépe de chine 
overlaid with wide centre strip of exquisite 
embroidery. Color scheme white and yellow. 
Narrow bands of ermine separate the yellow 
vest from the black velvet. Revers, appli- 
quéd in the white embroidery outlined in jet. 
Big dull silver buckles. Sleeves, moderate in 
size, finished at the top with full shoulder- 
caps of white and yellow embroidery edged 
with fluting of narrow black satin ribbon. 
Sleeves slashed at wrist, over ruffles of the 
embroidery and yellow crépe. 


MID- 


HAT FROM ESTELLE 


Lack velvet, soft brim, puffed crown. 
Plumed bird of black and green, sug- 
gestion of purple, with a feathery 

bit of brighter purple to match the velvet 
violets under the brim, resting on the hair. 


RIDING HABIT FROM POL- 
IFEME 


Egulation dark cloth, the special fea- 
R tures being the cut of jacket and 


skirt, and the originality shown in 
‘apels and pockets. 


HAT FROM YOUMANS 


Rim of moss green velvet. Crown of 
B white satin covered with gold net em- 
broidery. On the left a large bow of 

white and green, and two plumes shaded from 


white to deep green. 


HAT FROM YOUMANS 


HATS FROM HURD 
F knife-plaited velvet (light brown, 
O known as Castor), trimmed with 
ostrich feather (same color) thirty- 
six inches long, natural ostrich tips and 
rosette under brim. Collar and muff all in 
one, made of same velvet (not plaited), two 
ruffles going about the neck, down the front 
and forming a muff at the end—light brown 

curly fur, one end over muff. 

HAT WITH GREEN VELVET CROWN, tipping a 
bit forward, Three folds of velvet about top 


of crown and threebelow. Large rosette and 
ornament ; two green tips. Collar, sable fur 
and green velvet —velvet crosses at back and 
fastens in front with a large bow. 

Purple velvet crown and knot to which 
two mink tails and white feather are fastened. 
White lace (rather yellowish lace, I should 
say ) bows at each side. Mink tails and head 
around the face. 


HAT AND BONNET FROM 
WALSH 


DUTCH BONNET FROM WALSH 


Reen velvet crown steel ornament in 
& front, white aigrette and black tips, 
and black rosette and string, the 

little brim coming out in front is of light 


green covered with cream lace edged with fur 
( mink tails ). 


Hat or Green Morrt.—This is trimmed 
with black velvet and black ostrich tips. 


Eveninc Hat.—Pink knife-plaited silk 
edged with very narrow black velvet, three 
rows of the narrow velvet parallel with edge, 
black aigrette and black tips. Brilliant orna- 
ment. Lace collarette, cream lace very full. 
Black and pink rosettes at sides. Mink head 
and tails for a clasp. 





STIFF FRONT SHIRT FROM GOODMAN 


COSTUMES FROM ROLLEN 
SHOWN ON PAGE 313 


Ack view of waist of gray brocade with 
B raised black velvet figure. Two folds 
of material are laid over shoulders. 
Panel of white corded silk down middle of 
back. Collar of heavy cream lace. An in- 
ner collar of plaited pink velvet. Collar edge 
defined with sable. Girdle of black velvet. 
Large gold and silver buckle at back. Two 
large upstanding loops of black velvet on either 
side of panel at neck. 


Gown on Lert is of brown velvet. Bodice, 
loose jacket shape, closely embroidered with 
bronze shades of goldto brown. Front cut 
in square battlements. Vest of yellow moiré 
ribbon, edged with cream plaited lace. Yel- 
low satin bow. Collar, brown and yellow 
satin. Loops at back of brown lined with 
yellow. Belt of brown satin ribbon. 


Gown on Ricut.-——Costume of black cloth 
and turquoise blue velvet. Three bands of 
cloth about skirt, edged with the blue, Vest 
and side pieces let in of blue velvet, edged 
with cream lace appliqué. Collar of blue. 
Bow at back, edged with lace. Two steel 
ornaments at the front. 


Eveninc Gown of light yellow rep silk. 
Waist built on cream satin, Front of yellow 
rep silk, heavily trimmed with pearl passe- 
menterie (leaf design). Belt of gold set with 
pearls. Sable fur about neck, above which 
are three leaves of the pearl passementerie 
over yellow. Sleeves of cream satin ; fall of 
cream lace at top. 








Next week’s Vogue will contain 
portraits of players in the women’s 
golf championship and portraits of 
the presidents of the New York Art 


Association. 








In Vogue of 19 Nov. there will 
be a critical review of The Man- 
La 
First Symphony Concert. 


darin, Somnambula and the 





The King of Pills is Beecham’s—-BEECHAM’S 





There are other “* Angostura Bitters,’’ but there 
is only one original Angostura Bitters—Abbott’s, 
All druggists and dealers. 





Dress MATERIALS. 


Boucle, Bourette, and Heather 
Mixtures, 

Metal Effects, Canvas Weaves, 
English F Scotch Homespuns, 
Diagonals, Serges, 

Scotch Wool and French Plaids, 
White F Colored Evening Fabrics. 


Broadway LH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





LADIES’ 
SHIRT 
WAISTS 


GOLFING, 
RIDING, 
CYCLING. 
Silk, 
Wool and 
Imported Fabrics. 


GOODIIAN 


21 West 24th Street, 
LONDON. NEW YORK. 


FINE FURS, 
CAPES, 
NOVELTIES. 


Garments to order 
m) from all the leading 

foreign and domes 
a tic Skins at prices 
that cannot be <u 
plicated elsewhere. 
Fit and woskman- 
ship guaranteed. 

Repairs and al'ct- 
ations. Fashion 
\ Catalogue free. 











E. KUMKE 


| Importing and M'f’g Furrier 
134 WEST a3d ST. (West of 6th Ave.) 
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HE REPRODUCTIONS 
OFCOLONIAL SILVER 


BY THE GORHAM COMPANY 








pes INCLUDE 
HAM’S 
ut there TEA SETS, 
bbott’s, CANDELABRA, 
fe TUREENS, 
MEAT DISHES, 
BLACK COFFEE SETS, 
TEA CANISTERS, 
FRUIT DISHES, 
2) BONBON DISHES, 
Aa, TEA KETTLES, 


CANDLESTICKS, 
VEGETABLE DISHES, SALTS AND PEPPERS, 


LS. 


FISH DISHES, 

SAUCE BOATS, 

CELERY DISHES, 
WATER PITCHERS, 
TANKARDS, 

WAITERS, 

TOAST RACKS, 

LUMP SUGAR BASKETS, 
BOTTLE STANDS, 
BREAD TRAYS, 


AFFORDING A WIDE RANGE IN COST 


AND SELECTION OF STERLING SIL- 


her 


DING PRESENTS. 


eaves, 


VER MOST APPROPRIATE FOR WED- 


a GORHAM MPF’G CO. 


Be. Silversmiths, 
abrics. 

Broadway and 19th Street. 23 Maiden Lane. 
) ot. Fifth Avenue and 26th Street. 


THE 
6 H 99 Elastic- 
Oneita”’ Biba 
For MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
Patented April 25th, 1893. 
In Colors, White, Grey, Black. 


TS 





Wool and Silk, All-Silk. In Summer and Winter 


onal 


ANG. 
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brics. 
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FURS, 


the opening and buttons down the front—which often 
injure and hurt, and always spoil the fit and elastici 

4. For ladies they are so glove-fitting they al ow 
smaller corset. 

5. They greatly improve the fit of outer garments. 

6. Perfect fit is guaranteed if proper size is selected, 
and we authorize all our customers to take back any 
garment not satisfactory to the buyer. 





2. Being elastic every way, they are perfectly self- 


3- As shown in illustration there are no buttons ex- 
cept at the neck opening, which, by the way, is also the 
entrance opening—the wearer simply unbuttoning the 
flaps finds ample expansion for the body to pass in at the 
neck, as into a pair of pants. This renders unnecessary 


Union Suit! 


All qualities, including All-Cotton, Cotton and Wool, All-Wool, 


Weights. 


. More easily and quickly put on and off than other 


Send for Booklet, with Catalogue and Illustrations. 








ILL AGENTS, JAS. F. WHITE & CO., NEW YORK. 
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7 255 FIFTH AVENUE NEWYORK. 
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feb Ave) 2272 38 ST. N.Y, 
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A better eels at home than is served over any bar in the World. 


HE CLUB = 
a Te Gus 


_ MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
a WHISKY, HOLLAND GIN, 
=i TOMGIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors and the mixing equal to the 
best cocktails served over any bar inthe 
world. Being compounded in accurate 
proportions, they will always be found of 
uniform quality. 








) Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 

tails made of the same material and pro- 

™., portions, the one which is aged must be 
s the better. 


) Try our YORK Cocktail—madewitb- 
out any sweetening—dry and deli cious. 

4 For sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 

ofthe principal railroads of the U. S. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


ee G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props., 
39 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 


‘The label aay * bottle of gute BORATED 

Farina Cologne bears the word | MENNEN’S cee ALcuM 
‘* Gegeniiber.”’ TOILET 

See that this label is on the bottle you buy. Pp Own t a 


Appr ved by high- 

est Medical author- 

ities as a Perfect 
Sanitary T ilet 

Preparation 

for infants and adults 

5 Delightful after shaving. 

Positively Relieves 

Nee Heat, seat | Rash, Chafed Skin, Sunburn, etc. 

Rem Blotches es; makes the skin smooth 

and healthy. TAKE ‘wo $ugs 


sare wes Sed er BB sae. FRE E 


trhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 




























Send for free pamphlets to 





vil 


Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York. 








B exon IN BINDING 
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For a thorough protection from the severe storms and North winds that are usual 
during our Thanksgiving and football season there is nothing that is equal to a cape 
or coat interlined with the genuine FIBRE CHAMOIS, waterproofed by the Rigby 
Process. 

Remember that the genuine goods are guaranteed absolutely impervious to water 
and yet, owing to their peculiar treatment by the Rigby Process do not interfere (as 
would a rubber garment) in any way with the ventilation that is so essential to nat- 
ural respiration. 

Also be sure to see that what you buy is clearly stamped «* FIBRE CHAMOIS, 
guaranteed waterproof by the RIGBY PROCESS,” as no other is genuine. 
Waterproofed goods cost no more than the unproofed goods. 





